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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED ’JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THREE. 

^VHREE  woke  up  in  the  quiet  night 
A  Ender  the  shining  moon 
F rom  dreams  of  that  whieh  was  to  Ik* 

Too  soon,  God  knows,  too  soon. 

One  in  a  village  of  the  wold. 

Tenderly  nested,  woke ; 

The  veiy  fulness  of  her  joy 
The  w(X)f  of  slumber  broke. 

llie  tangled  tiesses  from  her  faee 
Her  hand  impatient  swept. 

Her  cheek  burned  in  the  dark  lor  joy  : 

For  joy  she  laughed  and  wept. 

In  pulsing  raptures  of  delight 
All  broail  awake  she  lay,  — 

The  church  vane  kindled  rosy  gold : 

It  was  her  wedding  day  I 

Deep  in  his  castle’s  heart  of  gloom, 

Dull  in  the  dawning  gleam. 

One  started  shrieking  from  his  sleep 
As  stricken  in  a  dream. 

And  rising  fierce,  he  saw  the  stars 
Die  out  into  the  dawn, 

As  sjKjtB  that  fade  into  the  gray 
Upon  the  dappled  lawn. 

And  “  O  thou  Marj-  —  mother  dear !  ” 

And  **  O  thou  Christ !  ”  he  said. 

“  Better  tlus  maid  went  to  her  grave 
Than  to  our  marriage-bed.” 

( )ut  of  the  ])oreh  beside  the  church. 

Where  crouched  in  gloom  he  lay, 

( )ne  sprang  with  cries  and  cursed  the  stars 
And  cursed  the  dawning  day. 

He  drew  a  broad  kuite  from  his  Ijclt, 

Its  edge  was  keen  and  true, 

But  on  a  stone  that  hid  the  dead 
He  sharj)ened  it  anew. 
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PERSONALS. 


And  thrice  across  his  thumli-nail  wet 
The  biting  edge  he  tried : 

••  Once  for  my  lord  !  And  once  for  me  ! 
.Vnd  once  tor  her,  his  bride  !  ” 

So  they  three  in  the  ipiiet  night. 

Tliey  three  beneath  the  moon. 

Thought  of  the  thing  that  was  to  be 
Too  soon,  God  knows,  too  soon  ! 

William  Sawyki:. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTING  —  "PO¬ 
ETRY,”  BY  MR.  POYNTER. 

S  a  decorative  artist  Mr.  Poynter  be-  j 
longs  to  a  comparatively  new  school  in 
England,  for  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the 
simplest  canons  of  the  art  were  unknown.  I 
Artists  had  no  idea  of  adapting  the  means  j 
to  the  end,  but  made  designs  for  colored  j 
glass  as  though  they  were  for  easel  pictures, 
and  if  they  did  make  an  attempt  at  ideal  I 
treatment,  knew  n  >  other  kind  than  that 
e.xemplified  in  the  grotesque,  long-backed 
lion  of  heraldry.  Now,  however,  a  school 
has  grown  up  which  has  done  gfwd  work 
and  promises  better.  Maclise  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  decorative  artist,  anil  perhaps  in  the 
particular  line  which  he  chose  for  himself 
he  stood  and  stands  alone.  An  admirable 
draughtsman,  but  a  crude  colorist,  ho  was 
at  the  same  time  more  realistic  and  more 
academic  than  most  of  his  brethren.  Mr. 
Poynter  can  lie  as  realistic,  as  his  easel  pic¬ 
tures  show,  but  when  he  comes  to  decorative 
art  he  puts  his  realism  on  one  side,  and 
treats  his  subject  in  that  ideal  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  school.  Leighton,  Watts, 
■Moore,  and  Burne  .Jones,  the  latter  too  ec¬ 
centric  to  please  many,  are  the  other  men 
of  note  whose  genius  has  raised  this  art 
out  of  the  state  of  neglect  in  uhich  it  had 
so  long  lain.  The  work  of  Mr.  Poynter 
whieh  we  jirint  on  page  444,  an  allegorical 
figure  of  “  Poetry,”  was  one  of  the  attractions 
in  the  recent  Englidi  E.xhibition  of  Water- 
Colored  Drawings  at  the  Dudley  fJallery. 
It  represents  a '  winged  figure,  the  brows 
wreathed  with-  laurel,  one  hand  resting  on 
a  lyre,  the  other  'supporting  the  cheek  ;  the 
eyes  .are  grave,  studious,  contemplative  as 
iK-litriflg  Uie  character,  the  arrangement  of 
the  (hiif^ries  is  simple  without  baldness,  the 
face  refined,  yet  with  something  of  mascu¬ 
line  Ijeauty  in  it.  It  may  be  taken  as  an 
excellent  representative  work  of  the  class  of 
.  decorative  art.  the  gravity  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  without  lieing  archaic,  being  of  a  char¬ 
acter  that  would  harmonize  admirably  with 
the  architectural  surroundings  of  mosaic 
decoration. 


—  The  ex-King  of  Naples,  Francis  II.,  is  now  ] 

en  route  for  Jerusalem.  I 

—  Already  the  Alpine  obituary  list  for  1870  ; 
is  opened  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Royds,  a  young  , 
Finglish  gentleman  of  great  promise,  whose  un-  | 
timely  death,  through  falling  over  a  precipice 
while  on  a  mountain  expedition,  is  tinnounced.  I 

—  The  Prince  Regnant  of  the  island  of  .lava 

is  a  self-taught  artist.  He  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  iininense  picture  representing  ti  bull 
defending  his  consort  from  the  attacks  of  a  tiger,  i 
His  Highness  has  sent  his  work  to  “  his  brother  ”  j 
Napoleon  111.,  F^mperor  of  the  French.  | 

—  The  death  is  announced  at  Florence  of  the 
Marchesa  Fioren/.i  Waddington.  She  was  a  j 
philosopher,  and  the  correspondent  of  most  of  j 
the  eminent  men  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  j 
her  death  she  w.as  preparing  for  the  press  her 
correspondence  with  King  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

—  The  Court  Circular  stiys  that  Mrs.  John 
Wood-,  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  has  received 
from  some  anonymous  admirer  a  brooch  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  emeralds,  valued  at  .C  7(X).  The 
anonymity  of  the  sender  was  perfectly  pre¬ 
served  ;  no  name,  no  card,  accompanied  the 
present,  simply  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  ”  To 
La  Belle  Sauvage.” 

—  The  following  will  show  the  value  of  Pa¬ 
risian  sympathy :  The  Parisian  journals  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  M.  Salmon,  watchmaker, 
father  of  the  late  Victor  Noir.  Scarcely  any 
person  attended  the  funeral,  and  even  the  other 
son,  Louis,  was  absent.  ‘‘One  could  almost 
su]»pose,”  says  the  Paris  Journal,  “  that  the 
deceased  had  no  family  or  friends.” 

—  The  last  revue  at  the  Theatre  Dejazet,  at 
Paris,  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  best  scenes,  a 
duet  between  a  coneotte  and  a  monkey.  No 
one  objected  to  tlie  coneotte ;  but  tbe  monkey 
was  a  rellectioa  upon  “  Jocko,”  tbe  ape  brouglit 
by  the  Empress  from  Egypt.  The  inspector  of 
theatres  cut  him  out  at  tbe  last  rehearsal  on  the 
ground  that  tliis  part  “  contained  }>ersonal  allu¬ 
sions.” 

—  Dean  Close  writes  to  say  that,  though  he 
was  once  in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  twenty  years’  observation  has  con¬ 
siderably  qualitied  bis  opinion,  and  he  is  no 
longer  in  luvor  of  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
law.  Perhaps  after  twenty  jears’  observation 
there  is  a  ditlerent  thought  aliout  marriage  it¬ 
self  in  any  form,  and  the  deceased  wife’s  sister 
will  have  less  charms.  Cool  heads  versus  warm 
hearts  liecomes  the  state  of  things. 

—  Here  is  un  anecdote  related  of  the  late 
Lord  Riiglan  by  the  Gauluis.  Lord  Raglan, 
says  the  journal,  possessed  only  one  arm  (the 
right),  and  this  is  how  he  lost  the  other.  He 
wiis  engaged  to  Ik*  married,  and  departed  for 
Waterloo  wearing  on  a  finger  of  his  left  hand 
son  antuan  ile.  jianeailles  (his  “  engaged  ring  ”). 
A  shot  took  off  his  arm,  when,  turning  to  his 
aide-de-camp,  he  said,  arec  re  luau  sangfroid 
which  he  exhibited  later  at  Inkermann,  “  Go 
and  look  for  my  ring.” 

—  M.  Labonlaye  ha.s  had  rather  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  time  of  it  lately.  He  was  at  one  time 


named  as  the  probable  holder  of  a  portfolio,  but 
was  suspected  of  being  too  Red.  Now  he  is 
accused  by  the  students  of  the  College  de 
France,  where  ho  is  a  professor,  of  being  too 
ltn|)erial.  The  students  refuse  to  listen  to  his 
lectures,  and  receive  him  with  volleys  of  copirer 
coins,  and  loud  cries  of  “  Go  to  the  Senate  ' 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  learned  profes¬ 
sor  has  written  to  M.  Stanislas  Juliun,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  college,  for  ])crmission  to  sus|)cnd 
the  lectures  fur  a  short  (Htriod,  during  which,  as 
in  the  similar  case  of  Dr.  Tardieu  at  the  School 
of  Medicine,  this  absurd  prejudice  of  the  young 
men  will  have  time  to  cool. 

—  A  curious  sort  of  tragedy  has  taken  place 
at  Colherg,  a  garrison  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  l.ieutenant  von  Franck,  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  much  distinction  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1866,  having  quarrelled  with  a  hotel- 
keeper  about  the  amount  of  his  hill,  resorted  to 
an  argument  unfortunately  too  often  employed 
in  the  Prussian  army,  by  drawing  his  sword  on 
his  adversary.  The  latter,  however,  Iteing  an 
active  and  powerful  man,  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces.  A  reconciliation  was  then  effected  by 
the  bystanders,  but  the  officer  was  so  mortified 
by  the  indignity  to  which  his  sword  had  been 
subjected  that  he  declared  he  could  not  live 
under  the  insult.  Though  every  effort  was 
made  to  dissuade  him  from  his  determination, 
and  all  the  persons  present  promised  to  preserve 
the  strictest  secrecy  concerning  the  affair,  he 
adhered  to  his  purpose.  After  taking  an  affec¬ 
tionate  leave  of  his  comrades,  he  went  home, 
hade  farewell  to  his  landlady,  whom  he  met  at  the 
dour,  and,  having  locked  himself  in  his  room 
and  divested  himself  of  his  uniform,  blew  out 
his  brains  with  a  revolver. 


CLASS-DAY  AT  HARVARD  COL¬ 
LEGE. 

1''HE  celebration  whieh  we  illustrate  on  . 

.  jiage  430,  and  whieh  occurs  annually  at 
Cambridge  on  the  Friday  preceding  Com¬ 
mencement  Day  (thus  falling  usually  on 
the  thinl  Friday  in  June),  is  one  peculiar  to 
Harvard  College.  It  is  the  festival  day  of 
the  graduating  (Senior)  class,  who,  having 
completed  their  studies  and  finished  their 
examinations,  while  awaiting  the  degrees, 
and  the  literary  routine  of  Commencement, 
to  formally  complete  their  undergraduate 
ciirecr,  are  given  in  accordance  with  a  benet- 
ieent  custom  one  day  to  invite  their  friends 
around  them  and  celebrate  their  final  release 
from  study  and  their  entrance  into  real  life 
with  music,  dancing,  and  festivities,  which 
shall  intike  the  occasion  enjoyable  to  their 
guests  and  memorable  to  themselves. 

On  this  day  the  whole  control  of  proceed¬ 
ings  is  given  into  their  hands  by  the  college 
government,  and,  emulating  Commencement, 
in  order  to  exhibit  their  scholastic  abilities, 
they  devote  tbe  morning  to  literary  exercis¬ 
es,  eon.sistingof  a  itoem,  an  oration,  and  ode 
(the  bitter  sung  bv  the  class  to  the  tune  of 
Fair  Harvard),  and  the  performers  in  which 
are  chosen  by  the  class  on  their  presumed 
merit,  the  selection,  by  the  way,  rarely  coin¬ 
ciding  with  that  made  by  the  rank-list  for 
ihe  legal  honors  of  the  Commencement  ex- 
I  hibition. 

I  These  exercises  occupy  the  morning,  and 
having  been  concluded  about  noon  with 
due  elalioration.  the  class  and  the  audience 
adjourn  to  the  rooms  of  the  various  seniors, 
where  are  provided  bounteou.s  collations, — 
in  college  parlance”  spreads,”  —  and  where 
the  favored  few  who  have  crushed  and  snf- 
fiK-ated  each  other  for  two  hours  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  church  to  honor  the  occasion,  arc  largely 
reinforced  by  other  guests  who  are  not  to 
be  beguiled  by  iioems  and  orations  to  such 
sacrifice,  but  come  to  enjtiy  the  pleasures 
pure  and  simple  of  the  tlay. 

'Idle  spreads  having  been  disitosed  of,  and 
tbe  strawberries  and  ices  having  melted 
away,  dancing  and  promenading  on  tbe  col¬ 
lege  lawns,  under  tlie  overarching  elms,  fol¬ 
low  in  their  turn,  and  last  until  nearly  five 
o’clock. 

At  this  time  the  Seniors  assemble,  having 
exchanged  the  full  dress,  in  which  they  have 
lieen  resplendent  before  the  eyes  of  their 
gratified  triends  and  ri'lations,  fiir  the  rusti¬ 
est  clothes  and  most  battered  hats  they  can 
muster,  as  being  more  appropriate  lor  the 
coming  melee,  in  exjiectation  of  whieli,  in¬ 
terest  forsakes  the  dtineing,  and  the  groups 
;  of  dancers,  leaving  the  lawn.s,  hasten  to  se- 
;  cure  places  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  tem- 
!  porary  stands  surrounding  a  certain  quad- 
I  rangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  class- 
tree,  a  noble  elm,  enwreathed  to-day  (about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground)  with  a  circlet  of 
garlands,  which  are  to  be  the  prizes  of  the 
struggle. 

Preceded  by  the  band  which  has  hitherto 
been  doing  duty  for  the  dancers,  the  seniors 
now  make  the  circuit  of  the  college  yartl, 

I  cheerinw  the  various  dormitories  and  rccita- 
1  tion  halls  in  succession,  and  finally  halt  be¬ 


fore  the  class-tree,  now  densely  thronged, 
and  join  hands  around,  it  while  the  other 
undergraduates  encircle  them  in  concentric 
rings  arranged  bv  classes  in  their  setpienee, 
that  is,  with  the  'Freshmen  outside. 

After  more  cheering,  the  singing  of  stu¬ 
dent  songs,  and  finally  of  Anld  I^ang  Syne 
in  Harvard  fashion,  swinging  elasjK'd  hands, 
the  classes  begin  to  move  round  the  tree, 
the  four  rings  going  alternately  to  right  anti 
left,  at  first  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster, 
until  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  frantic  run, 
the  Seniors  suddenly,  and  at  a  sigral  from 
their  marshal,  break  their  ranks  and  rush 
for  the  flowers  on  the  tree. 

Tlie  contest  whieh  ensues  efTeetually  com¬ 
pletes  tbe  demovalizatioii  of  the  bats  and 
coats  for  this  provided,  and  tbe  last  bou¬ 
quet  having  been  stripped  from  the  tree,  a 
scene  of  bandshaking  and  emltraeing  follows 
whieh  veils  much  real  sadness  of  separation 
under  boisterous  merriment. 

Tlie  assembled  visitors  now  slowly  dis- 
jierse,  few  only  remaining  for  tbe  evening 
”  spreads,” — pivpared  for  the  special  friends, 
—  the  president’s  levee,  and  the  serenade  by 
the  Glee  Club,  with  whieh  the  day  finally 
concludes. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  what  is  the  red- 
letter  day  in  a  Harvard  student’s  calendar; 
to  which  he  looks  forwtmi  during  lour  }  ears 
with  ever-increasing  zest,  counting  and  dis¬ 
counting  the  chances  for  fair  weather,  on 
whieh  so  much  depends,  and  finally  giving 
himself  up  to  the  performances  of  the  day 
with  full  determination  to  enjoy  himself  to 
the  top  of  his  bent ;  and  for  which  voting 
ladies,  near  and  far,  most  disinterestedly  eiii- 
tivate  their  college  aetiuaintaiieesbips,  and 
if  favored  at  the  last,  ])ut  on  their  best  attire, 
and  array  themselves,  like  the  lilies,  in  more 
than  the  glory  of  Solomon,  go  fiirth  to  con¬ 
quer  and  be  conquered. 

In  our  illustration  we  have  re[)resenti'il 
the  principal  scenes  of  the  d:iy ;  the  class 
marching  in  order  to  the  church  tiir  the  ora¬ 
tion  in  the  morning,  the  jam  for  ailmittanee 
at  the  church  doors,  wliich,  although  not 
down  on  the  programme,  fitrms  a  regular 
and  not  very  cretlitahle  feature  of  the  day, 
the  dancing  on  the  lawn,  the  struggle  for  ihe 
dowers,  and  illuminations  of  the  evening. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

IS  the  Foimth  of  July  the  thing  it  used  to 
be  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  —  the 
glorious  event  of  the  year?  Has  the  snap 
really  gone  out  of  the  snapiniig  eraeker,  and 
is  the  voice  of  the  poeket-iiistol,  now  heanl 
through  the  land,  merely  a  horrible  nui¬ 
sance?  Is  it  a  fact  th.at  the  smell  of  burnt 
gunjtowder  is  not  tbe  most  delicious  of  ]ier- 
fumes?  Has  the  torpedo  lost  its  aneieiil 
charm,  and  is  the  Roman-eandlc,  while  it  is 
shooting  off  its  stars,  —  and  especially  after 
it  has  shot  them  olf,  —  a  hollow  nioekery? 
Is  lemonade  a  tame  beverage,  after  all,  and 
is  the  penny  iee-cream  of  the  period  maile 
of  the  same  heavenly  ingredients  that  tiu- 
merly  entered  into  its  mystic  comjtosition  ? 
Have  all  these  things  deteriorated,  or  is  the 
change  in  us  ?  AVlierever  the  fault  lies,  it 
is  certain  that  the  glorious  Fourth  of  the 
present  is  not  much  like  the  happy,  up¬ 
roarious  anniversaries  of  the  past,  which 
Mr.  Harley’s  group  of  sphited  sketches  on 
page  441  will  vividly  recall  to  the  memory 
of  our  older  readers. 

In  this  itieture  will  Ite  found  a  sneeiiiet 
history  of  the  way  Fourth  of  .July  wsis  kept 
before  boys  went  out  of  fjtsbton  and  young 
gentlemen  came  in.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  first  of  the  sketches  that  the  lieio 
of  our  illustriition  has  devoted  several  weeks 
to  preptiring  exjilosives  for  tbe  coming  day. 
He  is  seen  sitting  on  a  1k)x  of  Cbine>e 
crackers,  surrounded  by  his  treasures.  lie 
is  not  a  philosopher,  this  boy,  and  be  waits 
for  the  dawning  of  festivities  with  no  sort 
of  jiatienee.  It  is  not  so  set  down  in  al¬ 
manacs,  but  tbe  Fourth  of  July  always  be- 
gin.s  (we  arc  sjieaking  of  twenty  years 
syne),  at  an  early  hour  tlie  night  before. 
Our  boy  dixis  not  go  through  the  shallow 
form  of  taking  off  bis  clothes  on  the  night 
of  the  3d.  He  retires  in  hi.s  boots  and 
jacket,  and  very  possibly  his  cap,  in  order 
to  Ik  ready  to  keep  bis  apjxiintment  witli 
certain  yoting  friends  of  his,  who  have  abo 
gone  to  bed  in  the  same  sinqde,  unilress. 
He  has  probtibly  not  slept  at  all,  when  it  is 
time  to  take  the  field.  He  leaves  the  pa¬ 
ternal  mansion  surreptitiously,  and  gives  the 
preconcerted  signal  tor  a><sembling  the  boys. 
Tlie  sketch  at  the  lower  lett-hand  corner 
of  our  picture  rt'presents  ”  The  Meet.” 
From  this  time  forward  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  follow  the  career  of  our  hero. 
The  artist  himself,  with  his  superior  facili- 
1  ties,  has  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  indi- 
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cate  the  general  character  of  his  atl  ventures. 
In  one  place  we  see  our  hoy  cooling  off  with 
ice-cream,  apparently  regardless  of  exiMinse. 
1  low  many  ice-creams  and  how  much  weak 
lemonade  disa])j)ear  through  his  instru¬ 
mentality  that  day,  are  matters  that  must 
he  left  to  tlu!  imagination.  We  will  only 
81V  that  the  imagination  ought  to  be  an  ac- 
ti\xi  one.  In  another  place  we  observe  that 
our  vouug  friend  meets  with  a  slight  mishap. 
(Jiiiipowder  is  no  resjiccter  of  jicrsons,  and, 
like  the  ungrateful  adder  in  Alsop’s  fable, 
oden  turns  and  wounds  the  hand  that  has 
warmed  it !  In  the  last  scene  of  the  series, 
“  Playcil  Out,”  we  have  a  view  of  the  pa¬ 
triot  as  he  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
Ills  jileasure-seeking  has  evidently  not  been 
unattended  by  certain  little  drawbacks,  — 
such  as  having  a  toe  shot  off,  lor  instance. 
If  he  has  met  with  this  loss,  we  attribute 
the  .act  to  that  small  iron  cannon  which  was 
so  poimlar  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  in- 
v.ariably  exploded  at  the  thinl  charge.  But 
our  Isiy  will  recover  from  his  hurts,  and  be 
as  fresh  as  ever  for  another  celebration  of 
our  national  independence. 

Perhaps  his  experience  on  these  occasions 
was  not  without  Ix-ncfit  to  the  lad  of  I8I.0- 
50.  It  fostered  his  patriotic  impulses,  and 
gav'  him  those  first  lessons  in  love  of  coun- 
trv  which  made  him  ready,  in  after  years, 
to'  lay  down  bis  life  in  detence  of  the  old 
Hag,  —  for  this  boy,  we  take  it,  cither  com¬ 
manded  a  battery  at  (Jettysburg  or  led  a 
charge  at  Cedar  Creek. 

While  we  old  boys  arc  not  over-fond  of 
the  noise  of  pocket-pistols,  and  the  snaji- 
ping  of  small  iron  cannon  that  burst  at  the 
third  fire,  let  us  trust  that  the  spirit  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Fourth  of  .July  is  not  ex¬ 
tinct  in  Young  America. 


TIIK  F()rRTII-OF-.ICLY  OHATOU. 

IN  sjieaking  of  the  Fourth  of  July  .as  it 
J  used  to  be,  we  omitted  all  allusion  to  the 
orator  of  the  occasion,  deeming  him  worthy 
of  a  separate  paragraph.  He  was  a  highly 
important  person.age.  Whether  he  is  still 
extant  in  rural  districts,  or  whether  In;  has 
ceased  to  fire  the  bosom  of  his  “feller-citi¬ 
zens”  with  his  lurid  eloquence,  we  cannot 
decide.  We  have  not  encountered  him 
these  many  years ;  but  we  should  know  him 
if  we  met  him,  and  we  recognize  at  a  glance 
his  counterfeit  presentment  in  Mr.  Darlcy’s 
.admirable  picture  on  onr  first  jiage. 

Li‘t  us  hope  that  the  rural  Fourth-of-.Ttily 
Orator  has  not  passed  aw.ay  with  other  ohl- 
fashioned  institutions ;  let  us  think  of  him 
as  one  whose  occupation  has  not  deserted 
him.  He  is  essentially  .an  American  pro- 
fluct,  one  of  the  few  things  not  imjtorted  from 
over  the  sea.  He  is  a  local  genius,  and  is 
to  be  found  only  in  perfection  in  towns  sit¬ 
uated  a  little  aside  from  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares  of  travel.  Sometimes  he  is  the  village 
schoolmaster,  sometimes  the  minister ;  very 
freijuently  he  is  a  struggling  young  lawyer 
with  political  aspirations,  and  now'  and  then 
he  is  the  Member  of  Congress  flm  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  specimens  difier,  but  the  tyjte  is 
the  same.  'Hie  orations  are  the  same  also, 
—  as  much  alike  as  so  many  peas,  l.ooking 
on  the  energetic  orator  in  the  engraving, 
you  know'  just  about  what  he  has  to  say. 
^so  pent-up  Utica  contracts  his  powers,  the 
whole  boundless  stock  of  verbal  fireworks  is 
his,  —  fireworks  that  differ  from  others  in 
this  res|H‘ct,  that  they  can  be  touched  off 
millions  of  times  and  arc  always  sure  to 
please.  New  generations  spring  uj)  to  whom 
the  j>atriotic  words  arc  fresh  and  thrilling; 
but  for  fuirselves,  we  have  heard  them  Im- 
fore ;  and  as  the  day  is  In^t,  and  the  orator 
has  not  yet  got  to  the  part  where  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Eagle  comes  in,  let  us  ([uietly  with- 
ilraw  from  the  crowd  to  some  breezy,  shady 
place  under  the  trees,  where  Demosthenes 
cannot  thrill  us.  As  we  slowly  wander 
awjvy,  our  ears  are  haunted  by  sounds  that 
grow  fainter  .and  fainter,  —  di-jointed,  frag¬ 
mentary  bursts  of  clo<iuence,  among  which 
we  can  only  distinguish  —  ci.oimoi's  <'Ot'N- 
TitY  —  Washington  —  Huxkki:  Hii.i. — 

ri;i.l,Kli-(  ITIZKNS  — sTAR-SI'AN(;I,Kt»  liAN — 

After  all,  the  old-fa<hioned  Fourth-oft 
July  Oration  has  not  been  much  improved 
upon.  It  has  been  made  sleeker,  ami  more 
fluent,  and  more  scdiolarly,  and — just  a 
trifle  more  weari-^ome,  don’t  yon  think  ? 


Tnr  lovers  of  croipiet  will  fir.d  a  pleasant 
parly  a  sembled  in  the  engraving  printed  on 
page  440.  If  the  picture  is  half  as  i)opular 
as  the  game  it  illustrates,  the  .artist,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Freer,  will  meet  with  no  more  general 
recognition  than  her  merits  entitle  her  to. 
Mrs.  Freer’s  sketehes  of  social  life  are  always 
especially  charming. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  “  The  Poison  of  Asps  ”  is  the  agreeable 
title  of  a  novelette  by  Florence  Marrj  at  in 
Temple  Bar  Magazine. 

—  Dr.  Oseau,  Licbreich,  announces  the 
discovery  of  a  new  amesthetic,  which  he 
calls  chloride  of  ethylide.  'I'he  chief  merit 
claimed  for  it  is,  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  free  breathing  of  the  jtatient. 

—  A  man  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail  highly 
polished  is  travelling  about  England  on 
horseback.  His  object  in  going  in  this  guise 
is  neither  Quixotic  nor  warlike.  He  is 
travelling  to  advertise  the  e.xcellcnce  of  the 
black  lead  with  which  his  coat  of  mail  is 
j)olished. 

—  One  of  our  College  Mag.azines  has  an 
article  on  “  Chajtel  Christianity,”  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  one  on  “  Nonentities  ”  and 
another  entitled  “  What  was  It  V  ”  If  this 
suggestive  sequence  was  not  accidental,  w-e 
respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  to  the  editors. 

—  One  of  the  simj)lcst  and  most  effica¬ 
cious  of  dentifrices  is  a  burnt  cork.  When 
the  cork  is  slightly  charred,  rub  it  against 
the  teeth ;  by  which  means  you  have  a 
pleasant  toothbrush, combined  with  the  finest 
carlioniferous  tooth-powder,  at  no  ex|)cnse 
whatever.  To  travellers  and  iiedestrians  on 
short  journeys  this  hint  will  be  valuable. 

—  Rivalry  in  trade  is  .shown  in  the  case 
of  two  sausage  dealers  in  Paris  with  shops 
adjoining,  one  of  whom  has  painted  on  his 
glass  window,  over  a  pyramid  of  sausages, 
“  At  30  centimes  a  |)ound  —  to  jiay  more 
is  to  be  robbed”:  while  the  other  jiuts  his 
sausages  into  an  obelisk,  and  paints  over  it, 
“  At  40  centimes  a  jioiind  —  to  pay  less  is 
to  Ix'  jioisoned.” 

—  Another  man,  whose  geographical 
knowledge  is  only  surpassed  by  his  military 
genius,  declan*s  that  the  great  blunder  of 
the  late  Fenian  campaign  was  the  massing 
of  .all  the  forces  behind  a  barn  in  Vermont. 
If  they  had  been  divided  into  three  grand 
army  cor[)S,  —  one  to  environ  Canada,  the 
second  to  beleaguer  Malta,  and  the  third  to 
storm  the  Cajic  of  (rood  Hojie,  the  liberty  of 
Ireland  would  have  been  merely  a  question 
of  time. 

—  A  wi  l!-known  writer  has  just  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  s.'dution  of  the  Woman  question 
a  volume  called  ‘•'Pro  ,l/'/.<  <-t  Forir.”  Our 
advanced  Woman  Siiffragists  think  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  book  would  have  been  more  ex¬ 
actly  indicated  if  it  had  read  Pro  Aris  et 
Fofjles.  But  these  gocxl  li)lks  should  con¬ 
sider  that  this  change  would  comj)letcIy  al¬ 
ter  the  focus  of  the  work,  besides  betraying 
a  tearful  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Latin  language. 

—  Under  a  church  in  Boston  is  a  burving- 
grc)und,  and  some  sixty  years  ago  when 
tombs  were  being  built  there,  the  workman 
found  loose  earth,  and  six  feet  l)elow  the 
cellar  he  found  a  coffin  covered  with  cloth 
sized  with  gum.  Within  this  was  .another 
coffin  protected  from  the  air  in  the  same 
way,  and  a  writer  of  the  time  s.ac  s  “  the 
J'uniilwr  was  not  in  the  least  injured  by 
tiTue.  The  flesh  wa^  sound.”  Very  (picer 
notions  some  people  have  ot'funiiluio. 

—  Cuba  has  flnmd  .Iordan  a  h.ard  road  to 
travel,  even  since  .Spain  sento/er  Dc  Ibxlas 
for  its  p.articular  benefit ;  and  now  .Iordan 
had  f(>uuil  Cuba  a  hard  road  to  travel,  and 
comes  to  this  country  for  aid.  He  is  a 
meandering  .Iordan.  The  poet  must  havi‘ 
had  him  and  Cuba  and  the  i)resent  situation 
in  mind  when  writing  this  stanza  :  — 

“  Sweet  flcltls  beyond  the  fSweUinjr  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  Hvintr  green  ; 

So  to  the  Jews  old  Canuan  stood, 

While  Jordan  ruHe«l  between.’* 

—  A  vivacious  young  American  recently 
visited  Carlyle,  and  was  intensely  disgusted 
because  he  could  n't  get  a  chance  to  bore 
Carlyle  and  Carlyle  seized  the  ojijiortunity 
to  bore  him.  He  came  away  in  a  trame  of 
mind,  and  has  Ir'cii  beating  his  brains  ever 
since,  to  p,ay  off  the  indignity.  He  calls  Car¬ 
lyle  a  inonologist,  sublimely  self-conscious, 
magnificently  ill-bred,  an  iconoclastic  Scotch¬ 
man,  sailing  under  the  tlag  of  Faithlessness 
toward  the  port  of  Despair.  With  all  his 
conceit,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  n’t  give  a  cent 
to  live  .any  longer  if  he  only  knew  what 
Mr. - thinks  of  him. 

—  A  ter.  ible  accident  has  just  cK'cmred  in 
Switzerland.  I'he  Choral  Society  of  Vevey 
h.ad  been  to  Crnyeres  to  give  a  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  an  orphan  asylum,  and  were 
returning  by  the  valley  of  Alliferes,  when 
some  of  them  proposed  an  excursion  on  a 


lake  which  exists  on  the  plateau  .laman.  | 
That  place  is  celebrated  for  a  delicious  j 
trout,  which  the  inhabitants  fish  for  from  a 
s|)ecies  of  raft.  Ujnm  one  of  these  about 
thirty  of  the  comjiany  embarked,  and  ha<l 
reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  is  not 
above  six  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  al-  1 
though  very  deep,  when  their  frail  support  ‘ 
became  dislocated,  and  sank  with  them.  | 
Although  nearly  all  were  g*xMl  swimmers,  ' 
twenty  were  dnjwned. 

—  The  bishops  who  are  assembled  at  Rome  ; 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  their  frugal  | 
models,  the  ancient  apostles.  It  apjxtars  ! 
that  they  cost  his  Holiness  about  5,000  |)er 
diem,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that,  j 
with  such  liberal  cheer,  none  of  the  Cardi-  ' 
n.al  virtues  are  found  to  be  absent.  The 
Po|>e  must  wish  the  Council  would  make 
him  infallible,  in  j)urse,  as  well  as  in  per¬ 
son,  for  the  enormous  expenditure  has 
brought  the  Holy  Father  to  a  weakly  state 
of  mind.  This  recently  induced  Cardinal 
Prince  .Swartzenburgh  to  imjuire  of  the 
Council,  if  His  Holiness  .shouhl  be  bereft  of 
his  senses,  what  would  be  the  state  of  his  In¬ 
fallibility,  and  whether  the  bulls  which  the 
PojHj  might  send  forth  would  not  Ije  ma<l 
ones  ? 

—  A  new  tlower  called  the  Fartorinm  ! 
Fphtohirh  has  just  been  discovered  in  Hoi-  | 
land,  by  a  jmstman,  and  in  a  letter-box, 
from  whence  it  has  (lerived  its  name.  For  : 
some  time  the  jxistman  hail  noticed  some-  \ 
thing  cropping  up  in  one  of  the  pillar  letter¬ 
boxes,  visited  by  him  daily.  At  length, 
after  a  fortnight  of  verv'  dry  weather,  the  ; 
vegetation  became  so  luxurious  that  leaves  | 
and  flowers  siirouted  out  by  the  aperture.  | 
An  old  maid  has  purch.ased  the  pillar-box,  i 
fearing  that  the  flower  might  die  if  trans-  j 
planted,  and  she  intends  to  hand  it  down  to  ‘ 
posterity  by  selling  “  cuttings,”  which  have  ‘ 
already  gained  enoniious  favor  in  the  eyes  i 
of  Holland  belles.  It  is  expected  that  very  | 
shortly  all  the  young  ladies  of  Amsterdam  ' 
will  have  a  letter-box  at  their  bedroom  ; 
window,  a  good  means  of  killing  several  | 
birds  with  one  stone. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  North  British 
Mail  prints  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mackimzie,  who  was  for  sixty-thri-e  : 
years  minister  of  Porti)atrick,  giving  an  ac-  ; 
count  of  how,  when  Mrs.  Siddons,  on  the  \ 
15th  of  .lime,  1784,  bade  adieu  to  Scotland,  j 
sl'.e  uttered  a  scream  in  Portpafrick,  and  of  I 
the  effects  of  that  scream.  “  AVhen  she,  ' 
Mrs.  Siddons,  cama  to  the  shore  to  embark, 
and  rai.sed  her  eyes  to  throw  a  jiarting 
look  at  Scotland,”  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  all  present,  she  emitted  all  at  once  one 
of  her  wild  cries.  The  effect  was  jxiwerfiil 
beyond  conception.  The  rocks,  the  .short*, 
and  the  ctmeave  in  which  our  little  village 
stands  conveyed  the  echoes.  There  was  a 
general  rush  t’rom  the  houses  .scattered  along 
the  beach.  Seeing  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  so  alarmed,  she  herself  apparently  be¬ 
came  more  terrified.  .She  re|)eated  tlie  cry, 
and  actually  screamed  aloud.  It  was  mel¬ 
ancholy,  it  was  mournful,  it  was  jiiercingly 
loud.  In  a  moment,  as  if  by  .some  sudden 
“hock  through  the  influence  of  some  super¬ 
natural  agency,  the  whole  of  the  people  l.a- 
mented  and  sobbed  aloud.”  “  Such  a 
scene,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie  adds,  “  1 
never  witnessed.” 

—  'llu!  author  of  “  Lothair  ”  perhajis,  an- 
ticijiated  the  attacks  of  the  critics ;  at  least, 
be  h.ad  a  hard  wonl  for  them  beforehand,  — 

“  the  critics,  the  men  who  have  failed  in 
literature  and  art.”  He  could  h.anlly,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  prep.ared  for  such  an  on¬ 
slaught  as  that  of  BlackwiHxl.  In  1868  a 
highly  laudatory  biography  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
began  to  apjiear  in  that  magazine.  It  con¬ 
trasted  him,  greatly  of  course  to  his  advan¬ 
tage,  with  (liadstone  ami  Peel,  praised  him 
for  his  candor,  openness  of  mind,  “  suavity 
of  manner,”  “  force  and  clearness  of  reason¬ 
ing,”  and  other  qualities  of  statesmanship. 
Incidentally  Peel  was  abused  for  his  mistake 
in  not  distributing  his  p.atronage  so  as  to 
bind  men  of  .ability  to  the  |mrty,  and  the 
duty  of  “  doing  something”  for  rising  talent 
was  strongly  asserted.  Tliis  biography  was 
commenced  just  about  the  time  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  liecame  Prime  Minister.  Only 
three  chapters  were  printed  ;  the  rest  never 
appeared.  After  an  interval  of  two  years. 
Blackwood  now  assails  its  idol  as  a  “  mad¬ 
man  in  plush  breeches,”  a  “  jack-pudding,” 
whose  Latest  novel  resembles  the  “gin-in- 
spired  dreams  of  tlie'assistant  of  some  fash¬ 
ionable  haberdasher,”  and  recalls  the  vendor 
of  ‘‘  old  do’.” 

—  It  happens  too  frequently  that  scientific 
investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  highest 
class  meet  with  the  least  share  of  public 


appreciation,  and,  correlativelv,  that  the 
greatest  discoverers  get  fewer  lionors  than 
those  whose  lesser  achievements  fall  within 
the  scope  of  popular  comprehension.  The 
state  of  things  is  regretable,  but  it  is  inevi¬ 
table;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  of  the 
ulace  always  to  honor  what  they  cannot 
understand,  though  they  will  do  so  some¬ 
times,  One  of  these  out-of-reach  discoveries 
has  recently  been  consummated  by  Dr. 
Andrews,  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  I'he 
researches  that  led  up  to  it  have  occupied 
the  Doctor’s  attention  for  some  years,  but 
the  fruit  only  came  forth  in  the  last  Bakcriaii 
lecture,  —  an  annual  discourse,  delivered  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  accordance  with  a 
Iiequest  from  one  Henrv  Baker,  who  died 
ninety-six  years  ago.  'fhe  subjeet  refers  to 
the  continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  liijuid 
states  of  matter,  and  tlie  fact  now  fully 
proven  is,  that  these  two  diverse  forms  aro 
only  distant  stages  of  the  same  condition  of 
material,  and  are  capable  of  passing  into 
one  another  by  a  series  of  gradations  so 
gentle  that  the  passage  shall  nowhere 
jiresent  anv  interruption  or  bi-eak  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  This  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
especially  from  exjieriments  upon  carbonic 
acid,  which  from  a  tenuous  gas,  confined  in 
fine  tub«*8  of  glass  and  subjected  to  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  —  something  like  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  ton  to  the  square  inch  —  was  found 
to  pass  gradually  and  steadily  into  a  limpid 
fluid.  Inqxjrtant  as  is  this  discovery,  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  the  establishment  of  a 
purely  scientific  fact,  it  is  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  step  towards  the  realization  of 
the  alchemical  dream,  —  the  solidification  of’ 
gases.  Its  betiring  upon  future  researches, 
who- shall  predict  ‘i  Tliere  is  no  foreseeing 
how  far  it  may  shed  light  into  the  proces.“es 
of  nature ;  to  even  tlie  cosmologist  it  ma\ 
be  a  key  to  knowledge,  for  there  are  gaseous 
nebulae  and  solid  stars  in  the  sky,  and  he 
wonders  whether  the  one  has  not  been 
formed  from  the  other. 

—  A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
(lentleman’s  Magazine  thinks  that  some 
day  a  maritime  e.xpedition  may  lie  organ¬ 
ized  to  visit  the  most  out-of-the-way  shores 
and  islands  of  the  (ilobe  in  search  of  the 
Europeans  who  are  scattered  about  them 
like  a  band  of  skinnishing  Robinson  Uru- 
soes.  It  is  not  to  be  supjiosed  that  every 
seaman  who  does  not  come  home  is  lost  for¬ 
ever.  Enoch  Ardens,  less  the  poetry  of 
their  situations,  exist  by  the  hundred.  From 
a  recent  cruiser  in  the  Pacific  we  have  in¬ 
telligence  of  extraordinary  sprinklings  of' 
white  men  to  be  found  on  its  various  islands, 
living  either  alone  or  on  peaceful  terms  with 
the  natives.  Indeed,  they  make  themselves 
entirely  at  home  with  the  latter,  accepting 
the  jirotection  of  the  chiefs  to  whose  tribe 
they  attach  themselves,  and  showing  their 
sujierior  breed  by  making  the  inferior  sav¬ 
ages  their  slaves;  setting  them  to  paddle 
their  canoes,  to  fish  for  turtle,  to  collect 
shells,  and  make  themselves  generally  use¬ 
ful.  And  what  wages  think  you  the  white 
man  pays  ?  Occasional  scraps  of  tobacco. 
He  has  taught  the  Aborigine  the  virtues  of 
the  weed,  and  it  has  become  the  desire  of 
the  black  man’s  heart;  it  even  passes  as 
money,  for  obviously  coin  is  of  no  use.  But 
it  is  never  saved ;  the  moment  a  morsel  is 
earned  and  paid  it  is  rammed  into  a  j)i}>e  and 
puffed  vigorously  away.  Tliis  tobacco-spe¬ 
cie  is  procured  from  any  whaling  and  trad¬ 
ing  ships  that  may  be  hailed,  and  tortoise¬ 
shell,  pigs,  and  fowls  are  given  in  return. 
The  European  resident  keeps  favor  with  his 
jirotecting  chief  by  occasional  presents,  ob 
tained  from  the  same  sources,  of  an  adze  01 
any  other  steel  tool,  a  musket  or  a  flask  of 
jiowder ;  and  it  is  saul  that  the  savage  hosts 
are  remarkably  faithful  to  their  guests.  At 
one  island,  called  “Ascension,”  but  evident¬ 
ly  not  the  well-known  station  of  that  name, 
some  thirty  whites  have  taken  their  alxHle, 
and  there  are  many  domiciled  on  New  (iuin- 
ea.  New  Ireland,  the  Friendly  Islands, 
among  the  Figi,  and  in  other  places  too 
numerous  to  mention.  .Smie  of  them  are 
Americans,  some  are  wrecked  whalers,  some 
deserters;  many  of  th  m  might  be  worth 
fetching  home;  but  a  few  would  not  be 
Welcomed  on  their  native  soil,  for  they  are 
runawav  convicts.  A  directory  of  casta¬ 
ways  might  bi*  a  troublesome  b^k  to  eom- 
pile,  but  it  would  have  its  value,  especialK 
to  the  ethnolocists  and  race-migration  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  future. 


\Ve  present,  on  page  445,  another  of  Bod¬ 
mer’s  refreshing  woodland  scenes,  —  a  pic¬ 
ture  calculatefl  to  make  the  beholder  very 
much  discontented  with  summer  quarters  in 
the  city,  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  de¬ 
tained  in  town. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

{From  fhe  Author's  A  (Jr  an  rr  Sheets.) 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

BOTH  AT  THEIR  BEST. 

MISS  TWINKLETON’S  establishment 
was  about  to  undergo  a  serene  hush. 
The  Christmas  reeess  was  at  hand.  What 
had  once,  and  at  no  remote  period,  been 
called,  even  by  the  erudite  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton  horself,  “  the  half,”  but  what  was  now 
called,  as  being  more  elegant,  and  more 
strictly  collegiate,  “the  term,”  would  ex¬ 
pire  to-morrow.  A  noticeable  relaxation  of 
discipline  had  for  some  few  days  pervaded 
the  Nuns’  House.  Club  suppers  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  bedrooms,  and  a  dressed 
tongue  had  been  carved  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  handed  round  with  the  curl¬ 
ing-tongs.  •  Portions  of  marmalade  had  like¬ 
wise  been  distributed  on  a  service  of  plates 
constructed  of  curl-paper ;  and  cowslip  wine 
had  been  quaffed  from  the  small  squat  meas¬ 
uring  glass  in  which  little  Rickitts  (a  junior 
of  wes^ly  constitution)  took  her  steel  drops 
daily.  The  housemaids  had  been  bribed 
with  various  fragments  of  riband,  and  sun¬ 
dry  pairs  of  shoes,  more  or  less  down  at 
heel,  to  make  no  mention  of  crumbs  in  the 
beds;  the  airiest  costumes  had  been  worn 
on  these  festive  occasions ;  and  the  daring 
Miss  Ferdinand  had  even  surprised  the 
company  with  a  sprightly  solo  on  the  comb- 
and-curl-paper,  until  sufibcated  in  her  own 
pillow  by  two  flowing-haired  executioners. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  tokens  of  disper¬ 
sal.  Boxes  appeared  in  the  bedrooms  (where 
they  were  capital  at  other  times),  and  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  packing  took  place,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  packed.  Lar¬ 
gess.  in  the  form  of  odds  and  ends  of  cold 
cream  and  pomatum,  and  also  of  hairpins, 
was  freely  distributed  among  the  attendants. 
On  charges  of  inviolable  secrecy,  confidences 
were  interchanged  respecting  golden  youth 
of  England  expected  to  call,  “  at  home,”  on 
the  first  opportunity.  Miss  Giggles  (defi¬ 
cient  in  sentiment)  did  indeed  profess  that 
she,  for  her  part,  acknowledged  such  hom¬ 
age  by  making  faces  at  the  golden  youtli ; 
but  this  young  lady  was  outvoted  by  an  im¬ 
mense  majority. 

On  the  last  night  before  a  recess,  it  was 
always  expressly  made  a  point  of  honor  that 
nobody  should  go  to  sleep,  and  that  Ghosts 
shoulJ  be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means. 
This  compact  invariably  broke  down,  and 
all  the  young  ladies  went  to  sleep  very  soon, 
and  got  up  very  early. 

The  concluding  ceremony  came  off  at 
twelve  o’clock  on  the  day  of  departure; 
when  Miss  Twinkleton,  supported  by  Mrs. 
Tisher,  held  a  Drawing-Room  in  her  own 
apartment  (the  globes  already  covered  with 
brown  holland),  where  glasses  of  white  wine, 
and  plates  of  cut  pound-cake  were  discovered 
on  the  table.  Miss  Twinkleton  then  said. 
Ladies,  another  revolving  year  had  brought 
us  round  to  that  festive  period  at  which  the 
first  feelings  of  our  nature  bounded  in  our  — 
Miss  Twinkleton  was  annually  going  to  add 
“  bosoms,”  but  annually  stopped  on  the  brink 
of  that  expression,  and  substituted  “  hearts.” 
Hearts ;  our  hearts.  Hem  I  Again  a  re¬ 
volving  year,  ladies,  had  brought  us  to  a 
•  pause  in  our  studies,  —  let  us  hope  our 
greatly  advanced  studies,  —  and,  like  the 
mariner  in  his  bark,  the  warrior  in  his  tent. 


the  captive  in  his  dungeon,  and  the  travel¬ 
ler  in  his  various  conveyances,  we  yearned 
for  home.  Did  we  say,  on  such  an  occasion, 
in  the  opening  words  of  Mr.  Addison’s  im¬ 
pressive  tragedy  — 

“  The  dairn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brinirs  on  the  day, 

The  great,  th’  important  oay  —  "  ? 

Not  SO.  From  horizon  to  zenith  all  was 
couleur  de  rose,  for  all  was  redolent  of  our 
relations  and  friends.  Might  tee  find  them 
prospering  as  we  expected ;  might  they  find 
us  prospering  as  they  expected !  Ladies,  we 
would  now,  with  our  love  to  one  another, 
wish  one  another  good  by,  and  happiness, 
until  we  meet  again.  And  when  the  time 
should  come  for  our  resumption  of  those 
pursuits  which  (here  a  general  depression 
set  in  all  round),  pursuits  which,  pursuits 
which; — then  let  us  ever  remember  what 
was  said  by  the  Spartan  General,  in  words 
too  trite  for  repetition,  at  the  battle  it  were 
superfluous  to  specify. 

The  handmaidens  of  the  establishment,  in 
their  best  caps,  then  handed  the  trays,  and 
the  young  ladies  sipped  and  crumbled,  and 
the  bespoken  coaches  began  to  choke  the 
street.  Then,  leave-taking  was  not  long 
about,  and  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  saluting 
each  young  lady’s  cheek,  confided  to  her  an 
exceedingly  neat  letter,  addressed  to  her 
next  friend  at  law,  “  with  Miss  Twinkleton’s 
best  compliments  ”  in  the  comer.  This  mis¬ 
sive  she  handed  with  an  air  as  if  it  had  not 
the  least  connection  with  the  bill,  but  were 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  delicate  and 
joyful  surprise. 

So  many  times  had  Rosa  seen  such  dis- 
I  persals,  and  so  very  little  did  she  know  of 
any  other  Home,  that  she  was  contented  to 
j  remain  where  she  was,  and  was  even  better 
j  contented  than  ever  before,  having  her  lat- 
[  est  friend  with  her.  And  yet  her  latest 
1  friendship  had  a  blank  place  in  it  of  which 
I  she  could  not  fail  to  be  sensible.  Helena 
I  Landless,  having  been  a  party  to  her  broth- 
.  er’s  revelation  about  Rosa,  and  having  en- 
I  tered  into  that  compact  of  silence  with  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  shrank  from  any  allusion  to  Ed¬ 
win  Drood’s  name.  Why  she  so  avoided  it 
was  mysterious  to  Rosa,  but  she  perfectly 
perceived  the  fact.  But  for  the  fact,  she 
might  have  relieved  her  own  little  per¬ 
plexed  heart  of  some  of  its  doubts  and 
hesitations,  by  taking  Helena  in*’o  her  con¬ 
fidence.  As  it  was,  she  had  no  such  vent : 
she  could  only  ponder  on  her  own  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  wonder  more  and  more  why  this 
avoidance  of  Edwin’s  name  should  last,  now 
that  she  knew  —  for  so  much  Helena  had 
told  her  —  that  a  good  understanding  was 
to  be  re-established  between  the  two  young 
men  when  Edwin  came  down. 

It  would  have  made  a  pretty  picture,  so 
many  pretty  girls  kissing  Rosa  in  the  cold 
porch  of  the  Nuns’  House,  and  that  sunny 
little  creature  peeping  out  of  it  (unconscious 
of  sly  fiaces  carved  on  spout  and  gable  peep¬ 
ing  at  her),  and  waving  farewells  to  the  de¬ 
parting  coaches,  as  if  she  represented  the 
spirit  of  rosy  youth  abiding  in  the  place  to 
keep  it  bright  and  warm  in  its  desertion. 
The  hoarse  High  Street  became  musical 
with  the  cry,  in  various  silvery  voices, 
“  Good  by.  Rosebud,  Darling  1  ”  and  the 
efiigy  of  Mr.  Sapsea’s  father  over  the  oppo¬ 


site  doorway  seemed  to  say  to  mankind,  I 
“  Gentlemen,  favor  me  with  your  attention  | 
to  this  charming  little  last  lot  left  behind,  i 
and  bid  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  occa-  ' 
sion  I  ”  Then  the  staid  street,  so  unwont^  > 
edly  sparkling,  youthful,  and  fresh  for  a  few 
rippling  moments,  ran  dry,  and  Cloisterham 
was  itself  again. 

If  Ro.«ebud  in  her  bower  now  waited  | 
Edwin  Drood’s  coming  with  an  uneasv  ! 
heart,  Edwin  for  his  part  was  uneasy  too.  | 
With  far  less  force  of  purpose  in  his  com-  : 
position  than  the  childish  beauty,  crowned  ■ 
by  acclamation  fairy  queen  of  Miss  Twinkle-  I 
ton’s  establishment,  he  had  a  conscience,  i 
and  Mr.  Grewgious  had  pricked  it.  That  [ 
gentleman’s  steady  convictions  of  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong  in  such  a  case  as  ' 
his  were  neither  to  be  frowned  aside  nor 
laughed  aside.  They  would  not  be  moved.  ! 
But  for  the  dinner  in  Staple  Inn,  and  but  j 
for  the  ring  he  carried  in  the  breast-pocket  ' 
of  his  coat,  he  would  have  drifted  into  their  [ 
wedding-day  without  another  pause  for  real  | 
thought,  loosely  trusting  that  all  would  go 
well,  left  alone.  But  that  serious  putting 
him  on  his  truth  to  the  living  and  the  dead 
had  brought  him  to  a  check.  He  must 
either  give  the  ring  to  Rosa,  or  he  must 
take  it  back.  Once  put  into  this  narrowed 
way  of  action,  it  was  curious  that  he  began 
to  consider  Rosa’s  claims  upon  him  more 
unselfishly  than  he  had  ever  considered 
them  before,  and  began  to  be  less  sure  of 
himself  than  he  had  ever  been  in  all  his 
easy-going  days. 

“  I  will  be  guided  by  what  she  says,  and 
by  how  we  get  on,”  was  his  decision,  walking 
from  the  Gate  House  to  the  Nuns’  House. 

“  Whatever  comes  of  it,  I  will  bear  his 
words  in  mind,  and  tiy  to  be  true  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.” 

Rosa  was  dressed  for  walking.  She  e.x- 
pected  him.  It  was  a  bright  frosty  day,  and 
Miss  Twinkleton  had  already  graciously 
sanctioned  fresh  air.  Thus  they  got  out 
together  before  it  became  necessary  for 
either  Miss  Twinkleton,  or  the  Deputy 
High  Priest,  Mrs.  Tisher,  to  lay  even  so 
much  as  one  of  those  usual  offerings  on  the 
shrine  of  Propriety. 

“  My  dear  Eddy,”  said  Rosa,  when  they 
had  turned  out  of  the  High  Street,  and  had 
got  among  the  quiet  walks  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  river,  “  I 
want  to  say  something  veiy  serious  to  you. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long 
long  time.”  | 

“  I  want  to  be  serious  with  you  too,  Rosa,  | 
dear.  I  mean  to  be  serious  and  earnest.”  i 
“  Thank  you.  Eddy.  And  you  will  not 
think  me  unkind  because  I  begin,  will  you  ? 
You  will  not  think  I  speak  for  myself  only  I 
because  I  speak  first  ?  That  would  not  be  | 
generous,  would  it  ?  And  I  know  you  are  i 
generous  I  ”  | 

He  said,  “  I  hope  I  am  not  ungenerous  to  : 
you,  Rosa.”  He  called  her  Pussy  no  more. 
Never  again.  j 

“  And  there  is  no  fe.ar,”  pursued  Rosa,  j 
“  of  our  quarrelling,  is  there  ?  Because,  | 
Eddy,”  clasping  her  hand  on  his  arm,  “  we  I 
have  so  much  reason  to  be  very  lenient  to  | 
each  other  I  ” 

“  We  will  be,  Rosa.” 

“  That ’s  a  dear  good  boy !  Eddy,  let  us 
be  courageous.  Let  us  change  to  brother  i 
and  sister  from  this  day  forth.”  j 

“  Never  be  husband  and  wife  ?  ” 

“Never  1  ” 

Neither  spoke  again  for  a  little  while. 
But  after  that  pause  he  said,  with  some 
effort,  — 

“  Of  course  I  know  that  this  has  been  in 
both  our  minds,  Rosa,  and  of  course  I  am  in 
honor  bound  to  confess  freely  that  it  does 
not  originate  with  you.” 

“  No,  nor  with  you,  dear,”  she  returned, 
with  pathetic  earnestness.  “  It  has  sprung 
up  between  us.  You  are  not  truly  happy 


in  our  engagement ;  I  am  not  truly  happy 
in  it.  O,  I  am  so  sorry,  so  sorry  1  ”  And 
there  she  broke  into  tears. 

“  I  am  deeply  sorry  too,  Rosa.  Deeply 
sorry  for  you.” 

“  And  I  for  you,  poor  boy  I  And  I  for 
you  !  ” 

This  pure  young  feeling,  this  gentle  and 
forbearing  feeling  of  each  towards  the  other, 
brought  with  it  its  reward  in  a  softening 
light  that  seemed  to  shine  on  their  position. 
The  relations  between  them  did  not  look 
wilful,  or  capricious,  or  a  failure,  in  such  a 
light :  they  became  elevated  into  something 
more  self-denying,  honorable,  affectionate, 
and  true. 

“  If  we  knew  yesterday,”  said  Rosa,  as 
she  dried  her  eyes,  “  and  we  did  know  yes¬ 
terday,  and  on  many,  many  yesterdays,  that 
we  were  far  from  right  together  in  those 
relations  which  were  not  of  our  own  choos¬ 
ing,  what  better  could  we  do  to-day  than 
change  them  ?  It  is  natural  that  we  should 
be  sorry,  and  you  see  how  sorry  we  both 
are ;  but  how  much  better  to  be  sorry  now 
than  then !  ” 

“  When,  Rosa  ?  ” 

“  When  it  would  be  too  late.  And  then 
we  should  be  angry,  besides.” 

Another  silence  fell  upon  them. 

“  And  you  know,”  said  Rosa,  innocently. 
“  you  could  n’t  like  me  then ;  and  you  can 
always  like  me  now,  for  I  shall  not  be  a 
drag  upon  you,  or  a  worry  to  you.  And  I 
can  always  like  you  now,  and  your  sister 
will  not  tease  or  trifle  with  you.  I  often 
did  when  1  was  not  your  sister,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  it.” 

“  Don’t  let  us  come  to  that,  Rosa ;  or  I 
shall  want  more  pardoning  than  I  like  to 
think  of.” 

“  No,  indeed,  Eddy ;  you  are  too  hard, 
my  generous  boy,  upon  yourself.  Let  us  sit 
down,  brother,  on  these  ruins,  and  let  me 
tell  you  how  it  was  with  us.  I  think  I 
know,  for  I  have  considered  about  it  very 
much  since  you  were  here  last  time.  You 
liked  me,  did  n’t  you  ?  You  thought  1  was 
a  nice  little  thing  ?  ” 

“  Everybody  thinks  that,  Rosa.” 

“  Do  they  7  ”  She  knitted  her  brow 
musingly  for  a  moment,  and  then  flashed 
out  with  the  bright  little  induction :  “  Well  j 
but  say  they  do.  Surely  it  was  not  enough 
that  you  should  think  of  me  only  as  other 
people  did ;  now,  was  it  7  ” 

The  point  was  not  to  be  got  over.  It  was 
not  enough. 

“  And  that  is  just  what  I  mean ;  that  is 
just  how  it  was  with  us,”  said  Rosa.  “  You 
liked  me  veiy  well,  and  you  had  grown  used 
to  me,  and  had  grown  used  to  the  idea  of 
our  being  married.  You  accepted  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  an  inevitable  kind  of  thing,  did  n’t 
you  ?  It  was  to  be,  you  thought,  and  why 
discuss  or  di«pute  it.” 

It  was  new  and  strange  to  him  to  have 
himself  presented  to  himself  so  clearly,  in 
a  glass  of  her  holding  up.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  patronized  her,  in  his  superiority  to 
her  share  of  womans  wit.  Was  that  but 
another  instance  of  something  radically 
amiss  in  the  terms  on  which  they  had  been 
gliding  towards  a  life-long  bondage  ? 

“  All  this  that  I  say  of  you  is  true  of  me 
as  well,  Eddy.  Unless  it  was,  I  might  not 
be  bold  enough  to  say  it.  On'v,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ns  was.  that  by  little  and 
little  there  crept  into  my  mind  a  habit  of 
thinking  about  it,  instead  of  dismissing  it. 
My  life  is  not  so  busy  as  yours,  you  see, 
and  1  have  not  so  many  things  to  think  of. 
So  I  thought  about  it  very  much,  and  I 
cried  aliout  it  verj'  much  too  (though  that 
was  not  your  fault,  poor  boy) ;  when  all  at 
once  my  guardian  came  down  to  prepare 
for  my  leaving  the  Nuna’  House.  1  tried 
to  hint  to  him  that  I  was  not  quite  settled 
in  my  mind,  but  1  hesitated  and  failed,  and 
he  did  n’t  understand  me.  But  he  is  n 
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<^)od.  jrood  man.  And  he  put  iH-lbre  me 
so  kindly,  and  yet  so  strongly,  how  seri¬ 
ously  we  oujtht  to  eonsider,  in  our  cireiim- 
stanees.  that  1  resolved  to  s|)eak  to  you  the 
next  moment  we  were  alone  and  "rave. 
And  if  I  seemed  to  come  to  it  easily  just 
now.  bt'cause  I  came  to  it  all  at  once,  don’t 
tliink  it  was  so  really,  Eddy,  tor  O,  it  wa.s 
very,  very  hard,  and  (.),  I  am  very,  very 
sorry !  ” 

lier  full  heart  broke  into  tears  ajzaiti. 
He  put  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  they 
walked  by  the  river  side  together. 

“  Your  guardian  has  sjKtken  to  me  U)o, . 
llosa  dear.  1  saw  him  before  I  left  Lon¬ 
don.”  His  rlffht  hand  was  in  his  breast, 
seeking  the  ring ;  but  he  checked  it  as  he 
thought.  “  If  I  am  to  take  it  back,  why 
should  1  tell  her  of  it  ?  ” 

“  And  that  made  you  more  serious  about 
it,  did  n’t  it,  Eddy  ?  And  if  I  had  not 
sjtoken  to  you,  as  1  have,  you  would  have 
sjKtken  to  me  ?  1  hope  you  can  tell  me  so 
I  don’t  like  it  to  be  all  my  doing,  though 
it  i.<  so  much  better  for  us.” 

Yes.  I  should  have  spoken ;  I  should 
have  put  everx-thing  before  you ;  I  came  in¬ 
tending  to  do  it.  But  I  never  could  have 
sjwken  to  you  as  you  have  spoken  to  me, 
Rosa.” 

*•  Don’t  say  you  mean  so  coldly  or  un¬ 
kindly,  Eddy,  please,  if  you  can  help  it.” 

1  mean  so  sensibly  and  delicately,  so 
wisidy  and  affectionately.” 

“  Tliat ’s  my  dear  brother  ”  She  kissed 
his  hand  in  a  little  rapture.  “The  dear 
girls  will  bo  dreadfiilly  disappointed,”  added 
Rosa,  laughing,  with  the  dew-drops  glisten¬ 
ing  in  hef  bright  eyes.  “  They  have  looked 
forwartl  to  it  so,  poor  pets  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  But  I  tear  it  will  be  a  worse  dis¬ 
appointment  to  Jack,”  said  Edwin  Drood, 
with  a  atart.  “  I  never  thought  of  Jack !  ” 

Her  swift  and  intent  look  at  him  as  he 
said  the  words  could  no  more  be  recalled 
than  a  flash  of  lightning  can.  But  it  ap- 
jteared  as  though  she  would  have  instantly 
recalled  it,  if  she  could;  for  she  looked 
down,  confused,  and  breathed  quickly. 

“  Y'ou  don’t  doubt  it ’s  being  a  blow  to 
Jack,  Rosa  ?  ” 

She  merely  replied,  and  that  evasively 
and  hurriedly.  Why  should  she  ?  She  had 
not  thought  about  it.  He  seemed,  to  her, 
to  have  so  little  to  do  with  it. 

“  My  dear  child !  Can  you  suppose  that 
any  one  so  wrapj)ed  up  in  another  — 
Mrs.  Tope’s  expression :  not  mine  —  as 
Jack  is  in  me,  could  fail  to  be  struck  all  of 
a  heap  by  such  a  sudden  and  complete 
c  hange  in  my  life  V  I  say  sudden,  because 
it  will  be  sudden  to  hhn,  you  know.” 

She  nodded  twice  or  tlmice,  and  her  lips 
)>arted  as  if  she  would  have  assented.  But 
she  uttered  no  sound,  and  her  breathing 
was  no  slower. 

“How  shall  I  tell  Jack!”  said  Edwin, 
ruminating.  If  he  had  been  less  occupied 
with  the  thought,  he  must  have  seen  her 
singular  emotion.  “  I  never  thought  of 
.lack.  It  must  be  broken  to  him,  before  the 
town-crier  knows  it.  I  dine  with  the  dear 
fellow  to-morrow  and  next  day,  —  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day,  —  but  it 
would  never  do  to  s|)oil  his  feast  days.  He 
always  worries  alx>ut  me,  and  molly-cod¬ 
dles  in  the  merest  trifles.  I'he  news  is 
sure*  to  overset  him.  How  on  earth  shall  this 
be  broken  to  .lack  !  ” 

“  He  must  be  told,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said 
Rosa. 

“  My  dear  Rosa !  Who  ought  to  be  in 
our  confidence,  if  not  Jack  ?  ” 

“  My  guardian  promised  to  come  down, 
if  I  should  write  and  ask  him.  I  am  going 
to  do  so.  Would  you  like  to  leave  it  to 
liim  ?  ” 

“  A  bright  idea  !  ”  cried  i.l-in.  “The 
other  trustee.  Nothing  more  natural.  He 
comes  down,  he  goes  to  Jack,  he  relates 


what  we  have  agreed  ujK>n,  and  he  states 
our  case  Indter  than  we  could.  He  has 
already  sjHjken  feelingly  to  you,  he  has 
already  spoken  feelingly  to  me,  and  he  ’ll 
put  the  whole  thing  feelingly  to  Jack, 
'fhat ’s  it !  I  am  not  a  coward,  Rosa,  but 
to  tell  you  a  secrc't,  I  am  a  little  afi-aid  of 
.lack.” 

“  No,  no  I  Y’^ou  are  not  afraid  of  him  ” 
cried  Rosa,  turning  wliite  and  clasj)ing  her 
hands. 

“  M’hy,  Sister  Rosa,  Sister  Rosa,  what  do 
you  see  from  the  turret  V  ”  said  Edwin, 
rallying  her.  “  My  dear  girl !  ” 

“  You  frightened  me.” 

“  Most  unintentionally,  but  I  am  as  sorry 
as  if  I  had  meant  to  do  it.  Could  \ou  ik)s- 
siblv  sup|)ose  for  a  moment,  from  any  loo^e 
wav  of  siHjaking  of  mine,  that  1  was  liter¬ 
ally  afraid  of  the  dear  fond  fellow '!  What 
I  mean  is,  that  he  is  subjc*ct  to  a  kind  of 
paroxysm,  or  fit,  —  I  saw  him  in  it  once,  — 
and  1  don’t  know  but  that  so  great  a  surprise, 
coming  uj)on  him  direct  from  me,  whom  he 
is  so  wrapped  up  in,  might  bring  it  on  j)er- 
haps.  W’hich  —  anil  this  is  the  secret  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  —  is  another  reason 
for  your  guardian’s  making  the  conimunica- 
tion.  He  is  so  steady,  precise,  and  exact, 
that  he  will  talk  Jack’s  thoughts  into  shape 
in  no  time ;  whereas  with  me  Jack  is  al¬ 
ways  impulsive  and  hurried,  and,  I  may  say, 
almost  womanish.” 

Rosa  seemed  convinced.  Perhaps  fnmi 
her  own  very  difl'erent  point  of  view  of 
“  Jack,”  she  felt  comforted  and  protected 
by  the  interposition  of  Mr.  (Irewgious  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  him. 

And  now,  Edwin  Drood’s  right  hand 
closed  again  uixm  the  ring  in  its  little  case, 
and  again  was  checked  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  :  “  It  is  certain,  now,  that  I  am  to  give 
it  back  to  him,  then  why  should  I  tell  her 
of  it  ?  ”  That  pretty  sympathetic  nature 
which  could  be  so  sorry  for  him  in  the 
blight  of  their  childish  hopes  of  happiness 
together,  and  could  so  quietly  find  itself 
alone  in  a  new  world  to  weave  fresh  wreaths 
of  such  flowers  as  it  might  prove  to  bear, 
the  old  world’s  flowers  being  withered, 
would  be  grieved  by  those  sorrowftd  jewels ; 
and  to  what  purpose  ?  Why  should  it  be  V 
They  were  but  a  sign  of  broken  joys  and 
baseless  projects;  in  their  very  beauty,  they 
were  (as  the  unlikeliest  of  men  had  said) 
almost  a  cruel  satire  on  the  loves,  hopes, 
plans,  of  humanity,  which  are  able  to  fore¬ 
cast  nothing,  and  are  so  much  brittle  dust. 
Let  them  be.  He  would  restore  them  to 
her  guardian  when  he  came  down ;  he  in 
his  turn  would  restore  them  to  the  cabinet 
from  which  he  had  unwillingly  taken  them ; 
and  there,  like  old  letters  or  old  x-ows,  or 
records  of  old  aspirations  come  to  nothing, 
they  would  be  disregarded,  until,  being  valu¬ 
able,  they  were  sold  into  circulation  again, 
to  repeat  their  former  round. 

Let  them  be.  Let  them  lie  un8{>oken  of, 
in  his  breast.  However  distinctly  or  indis¬ 
tinctly  he  entertained  these  thoughts,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion.  Let  them  be. 
Among  the  mighty  store  of  wonderful  chains 
that  are  forever  forging,  day  and  night,  in 
the  vast  iron-works  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance,  there  was  one  chain  forged  in  the 
momeut  of  that  smalt  conclusion,  riveted  to 
the  foundations  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
gifted  with  invincible  force  to  hold  and 
drag. 

They  walked  on  by  the  river,  lliey 
began  to  s[)eak  of  their  separate  jtlans.  He 
would  quicken  his  departure  from  England, 
and  she  would  remain  where  she  was,  at 
least  as  long  as  Helena  remained.  The 
poor  dear  girls  should  have  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  broken  to  them  gently,  and,  as  the 
first  preliminary,  Miss  Twinkleton  should 
be  confided  in  by  Rosa,  even  in  .advance 
of  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Grewgious.  It 
should  be  made  clear  in  all  quarters  that 


she  and  Edwin  were  the  Ix'st  of  friends, 
’fhere  had  never  been  so  serene  an  under- 
statiding  bi'twcen  them  since  they  xvi're  first 
aflianced.  And  yet  there  was  one  resi  rx  a- 
tion  on  each  side :  on  hers,  that  she  intendeil 
through  her  guanlian  to  withdraw  herself 
immediately  from  the  tuition  of  her  music- 
master;  on  his,  that  he  did  already  enter¬ 
tain  .lome  wandering  speculations  xvhether 
it  might  ever  come  to  pass  that  he  xvould 
know  more  of  Miss  Landless. 

'Die  bright  frosty  day  declined  as  they 
walked  and  spoke  together.  'Die  sun  dipjK'd 
in  the  river  far  btdiind  tl.em,  and  the  old 
city  lay  rc‘d  Ind’ore  them,  as  their  walk  drew 
to  a  close.  'Die  moaidng  water  cast  its 
sea-weed  duskily  at  their  feet,  when  they 
turned  to  leave  its  margin ;  and  the  iXHiks 
hovered  above  them  with  hoarse  cries, 
darker  splashes  in  the  darkening  air. 

“  I  will  prepare  .lack  for  my  flitting  .soon,” 
said  Edwin,  in  a  low  voice,  “  and  I  will  but 
see  your  guanlian  when  he  comes,  and  then 
go  liefore  they  six-ak  together.  It  xvill  lx* 
better  done  without  my  being  by.  Don’t 
you  think  so?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  We  know  we  have  done  right,  Rosa  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  IVe  know  xve  are  better  so,  even  now  ?  ” 
“  And  shall  be  far,  far  better  so  by  and 
by.” 

Still,  there  was  that  lingering  tenderness 
in  their  hearts  toxvanls  the  old  positions 
they  were  relinquishing,  that  they  jirolonged 
theu-  jiarting.  AVhen  they  came  among  the 
elm-trees  by  the  cathedral,  where  they  had 
last  sat  together,  they  stopped,  as  by  con¬ 
sent,  and  Rosa  raised  her  face  to  his,  as 
she  had  never  rai.'Cd  it  iti  the  old  days,  — 
for  they  were  old  already. 

“  God  bless  you,  dear  1  Good  by  !  ’’ 

“  God  bless  you,  dear !  Good  by !  ” 

'Diey  kissed  each  other,  fervently. 

“  Noxv,  please  take  me  home,  Eddy,  and 
let  me  be  by  myself,” 

“  Don’t  look  round,  Rosa,”  he  cautioned 
her,  as  he  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and 
led  her  away,  “  Did  n’t  you  sec  .lack  ?  ” 

“  No  1  Where  ?  ” 

“  Under  the  trees.  He  saw  us,  as  xve 
took  leave  of  each  other.  Poor  fellow  !  he 
little  thinks  we  have  jiarted.  'Diis  xvill  be 
a  bloxv  to  him,  I  am  much  afraid !  ” 

She  hurried  on,  xvithout  resting,  and  hur¬ 
ried  on  until  they  had  jiassed  under  the 
Gate  House  into  the  street ;  once  there,  she 
asked,  — 

“Has  he  followed  us?  You  can  look 
without  seeming  to.  Is  he  behind  ?  ” 

“  No.  Y’’e8 !  he  is  1  He  has  just  passed 
out  under  the  gateway.  'Die  dear  symjta- 
thetic  old  fellow  likes  to  keep  us  in  sight. 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  bitterly  disaj)- 
jHjinted  1  ” 

She  jmlled  hurriedly  at  the  pendent 
handle  of  the  hoarse  old  bell,  and  the  gate 
soon  opened.  Before  going  in,  she  gave 
liim  one  last  wide  wondering  look,  as  if  she 
would  have  asked  him  with  imploring  em¬ 
phasis,  “  Oh  1  don’t  you  understand  ?  ”  And 
out  of  that  look  he  vanished  from  her 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHKN  SHALL  TIIKSK  TlIKKK  MI'.KT  AOAIN? 

Christmas  Eve  in  Cloistcrham.  A  few 
strange  faces  in  the  streets;  a  few  other 
faces,  half  strange  and  half  famlli!u*,  once 
the  faces  of  Cioisterham  children,  now  the 
faces  of  men  and  women  who  come  back 
from  the  outer  world  at  long  intervals  to 
find  the  city  wonderfully  shiunkcn  in  size, 
as  if  it  had  not  washed  by  any  means  well 
in  the  mean  xvhilc.  To  these,  the  striking 
of  the  cathedral  clock,  and  the  cawing  of 
the  rooks  from  the  cathedral  tower,  are  like 
voices  of  their  nursery  time.  To  such  as 
these,  it  has  happened  in  their  dying  hours 


afar  ofl,  that  they  have  imagined  their 
ehamber  flixtr  to  be  strewn  with  the  au¬ 
tumnal  leaves  fallen  from  the  elm-trees  in 
the  Clo.ie ;  so  have  the  rustling  .sounds  and 
fresh  scents  of  their  earliest  impressions, 
revived,  xvhen  the  circle  of  their  lives  xvas 
very  nearly  fraced,  and  the  beginning  and 
the  end  were  drawing  close  together. 

Seasonable  tokens  are  about.  Red  ber¬ 
ries  shine  here  and  there  in  the  lattiees  of 
Minor  Canon  Corner;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tope 
are  daintily  sticking  sprigs  of  holly  into  the 
carvings  and  scones  of  the  cathedral  stalls, 
as  if  they  xvere  sticking  them  into  the  coat- 
buttonholes  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Lavish  profusion  is  in  the  shojis :  jiarticu- 
larly  in  the  articles  of  currants,  raisin.-, 
spices,  candied  peel,  and  moist  sugar.  An 
unusual  ail  of  gallantry  and  dissii>ation  is 
abroad ;  evinced  in  an  immense  bunch  of 
mistletoe  hanging  in  the  gn'engriK-er’s  shop 
dixirway,  and  a  jxior  little  'rwelfth  Cake, 
culminating  in  the  figure  of  a  Harlequin, — 
such  a  very  jioor  little  Twelfth  Cake,  that ' 
one  xvould  rather  call  it  a  'rwenty-Fourth 
Cake,  or  a  Forty-Eighth  Cake,  —  to  he 
raffled  for  at  the  pastrycook’s,  terms  one 
shilling  jx*r  member.  Public  amusements 
are  not  wanting.  Tlie  Wax- Work  xvhich 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  reflec¬ 
tive  mind  of  the  Emjxror  of  China  is  to  be 
seen  by  particular  desire  during  Christmas 
AVeek  only,  on  the  premises  of  the  bankniiit 
livery-stable  keejx'r  up  the  lane  ;  and  a  new 
grand  comic  Christmas  pantomime  is  to  In* 
jiroduccd  at  the  Theatre ;  the  latter  herald¬ 
ed  by  the  jKirtralt  of  Signor  .lacksonini  the 
clown,  saying  “  How  do  you  do  to-mor¬ 
row,”  quite  as  large  as  life,  and  almost  as 
miserably.  In  short,  Cloisterhiim  is  uj)  and 
doing;  though  from  this  description  the 
High  School  and  Miss  Twinkleton’s  are  to 
be  excluded.  From  the  former  establish¬ 
ment  the  scholars  have  gone  home,  every 
one  of  them  in  love  xvith  one  of  Miss 
'I'winkleton’s  young  ladies  (who  knows 
nothing  about  it) ;  and  only  the  hand¬ 
maidens  flutter  occasionally  in  the  windows 
of  the  latter.  It  is  noticed,  by  the  by,  that 
these  damsels  become,  xvithin  the  limits  of 
decorum,  more  skittish  when  thus  intrusted 
xvith  the  concrete  representation  of  their 
sex,  than  when  dividing  the  representation 
xvith  Aliss  Twinkleton’s  young  ladies. 

Three  are  to  meet  at  the  Gate  House  to¬ 
night.  How  does  each  one  of  the  three  get 
through  the  day  ? 

Neville  Landless,  though  absolved  from 
Ids  books  for  the  time  by  Mr.  Crisparkle,  — 
xvhose  fresh  nature  is  by  no  means  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  charms  of  a  holid.ay,  —  reads 
and  writes  in  his  (puct  room,  with  a  con¬ 
centrated  air,  until  it  is  two  hours  past 
nixin.  He  then  sets  himself  to  clearing  his 
table,  to  arranging  his  books,  and  to  tear¬ 
ing  up  and  burning  his  stray  jiajxrs.  He 
makes  a  cle.an  sweej)  of  all  untidy  accu- 
mul.ations,  jmts  all  his  dr.awcrs  in  order, 
and  leaves  no  note  or  scrap  of  pajier  unde¬ 
stroyed,  save  such  memoranda  as  bear 
directly  on  his  studies.  'This  done,  he 
turns  to  his  xvardrobi*,  selects  a  few  articles 
of  ordinary  xvear,  —  among  them,  change 
of  stout  shoes  and  socks  for  walking,  —  and 
packs  these  in  a  knapsack.  I'liis  knaps.ack 
is  new,  and  he  bought  it  in  the  High 
Street  yestenliiy.  He  also  jmrehased,  at 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  jiltme,  a 
heavy  walking-stick  :  strong  in  the  handle 
for  the  grip  of  the  hand,  and  iron-shod. 
He  tries  this,  swings  it,  poises  it,  and  lays  it 
hy,  with  the  knapsack,  on  a  window-seat. 
By  this  time  his  arrangements  are  coin- 
jdete. 

He  dresses  for  going  out,  and  is  in  the 
act  of  going— indeed,  has  left  his  room, 
and  has  met  the  Minor  Canon  on  the  stair¬ 
case,  coming  out  of  his  bedroom  upon  the 
same  story  —  when  he  turns  back  again 
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for  his  walkinf'-sliek,  thinking  he  will  carry 
it  now.  Mr.  C’risj)arklc,  who  has  paused 
on  the  staircase,  sees  it  in  his  liand  on  his 
immediately  reappearing,  takes  it  from  him, 
and  asks  him  with  a  smile  how  he  chooses 
a  stick. 

“  Heally  I  don’t  know  that  I  understand 
the  subject,”  he  answers.  “  I  chose  it  for 
its  weight.” 

“  Much  too  heavy,  Neville ;  much  too 
heavy.” 

“  To  rest  upon  in  a  long  walk,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Rest  upon  Y  ”  repeats  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
throwing  himself  into  pedestrian  form. 

You  don’t  rest  ujMjn  it ;  you  merely  bal¬ 
ance  with  it.” 

‘‘  I  shall  know  better,  with  practice,  sir. 

1  have  not  lived  in  a  walking  country,  you 
know.” 

“  True,”  says  Mr.  (,'risparkle.  “  (iet  into 
a  little  training,  and  we  will  have  a  few 
score  miles  together.  I  should  leave  you 
nowhere  now.  Do  you  come  back  before 
diunerV  ” 

“  1  think  not,  as  we  dine  early.” 

Mr.  Crisjjarkle  gives  him  a  bright  nod 
and  a  cheerful  goisl  by,  expressing  (not 
without  intimtion)  absolute  conhdence  and 
ease. 

Neville  rei)airs  to  the  Nuns’  House,  and 
refjuests  that  Miss  Landless  may  be  in¬ 
formed  that  her  brother  is  there,  by  ajy- 
jK)intmeut.  He  waits  at  the  gate,  not  even 
crossing  the  threshold ;  for  he  is  on  his 
])arole  not  to  put  himself  in  Rosa’s  way. 

His  sister  is  .at  least  as  mindful  of  the 
obligation  they  have  taken  on  themselves, 
as  he  can  be,  and  loses  not  a  moment  in 
joining  him.  'Hiey  meet  affectionately,  ! 
avoid  lingering  there,  and  walk  towards  the 
upper  inland  country. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  tread  upon  forbidden 
ground,  Helena,”  .'ays  Neville,  when  they 
have  walked  some  distance  and  are  turn¬ 
ing  ;  “  you  will  understand  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  that  1  cannot  help  referring  to  — 
what  shall  1  say — my  infatuation.” 

“Had  you  not  better  avoid  it,  Neville? 
You  know  that  1  can  hear  nothing.” 

“  Y’ou  can  hear,  my  dear,  what  Mr.  Cris- 
l)arklc  has  heard,  and  heard  with  ap- 
prov.al.” 

“  Yes  ;  1  can  hear  so  much.” 

“Well,  it  is  this.  I  am  not  only  unset¬ 
tled  and  unhappy  myself  but  1  am  con¬ 
scious  of  unsettling  and  interfering  with 
other  pi‘Oj)le.  How  do  1  knorv  that,  but 
for  my  uufi>rtunate  pre.senee,  you,  and  — 
and — the  rest  of  that  former  i)arty,  our 
engaging  guardian  excepted,  might  be  din¬ 
ing  cheerfully  in  Minor  Canon  Comer  to¬ 
morrow  ?  Indeed  it  probably  would  be  so. 
I  can  see  too  well  that  I  am  not  high  in  the 
old  lady’s  opinion,  and  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  what  an  irksome  clog  I  must  be  ujwn 
the  hospitalities  of  her  orderly  house,  — es- 
jM-ci^lly  at  this  time  of  year,  —  when  I 
must  Ixj  kept  asunder  from  this  person,  and 
there  is  such  '.a  reason  for  my  not  being 
brought  inhj  conta<  t  with  that  person,  and 
an  unfavorable  reputation  has  preceded  me 
with  such  another  {Hjrson,  and  so  on.  I 
have  jmt  this  very  gently  to  Mr.  Cris- 
liarkle,  for  you  know  his  self^lenyirig  ways; 
but  still  I  have  put  it.  What  I  have 
laid  nuurh  greater  stress  upon  at  the  same 
time,  is,  that  I  am  eng.aged  in  a  miser¬ 
able  struggle  with  myself,  and  that  a  little 
change  and  ab.sencc  may  enable  me  to  come 
through  it  the  better.  So,  the  weather  be¬ 
ing  bright  and  hard,  I  am  going  on  a  w.alk- 
ing  expedition,  and  intend  taking  myself 
out  of  everybody’s  way  (my  own  included, 
1  hope)  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  When  to  come  back  ?  ” 

“  In  a  fortnight.” 

“  And  going  quite  alone  ?  ” 

“  1  am  much  better  without  comi)any, 
oven  if  there  were  any  one  but  you  to  bear 
me  company,  my  dear  Helena.” 


“  Mr.  Crisj)arkle  entirely  agrees,  you 
say  ?  ” 

“  Entirely.  1  am  not  sure  but  that  at 
first  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  rather  a 
iiKXKly  scheme,  and  one  tliat  might  do  a 
brooding  mind  harm.  But  we  took  a  moon¬ 
light  walk,  last  Monday  night,  to  talk  it 
over  at  leisure,  and  I  represented  the  case 
to  him  as  it  really  is.  1  showed  him  that  1 
do  want  to  conquer  myself,  an<l  that,  this 
evening  well  got  over,  it  is  surely  better 
that  I  should  be  away  from  here  just  now 
than  here.  I  could  hardly  help  meeting 
certain  jHJople  walking  together  hen*,  and 
that  could  do  no  good,  and  is  certainly  not 
the  way  to  forget.  A  fortnight  hence,  that 
chance  will  probably  be  over,  for  the  time  ; 
and  when  it  again  arises  for  the  last  time, 
why,  I  can  again  go  away.  Further,  I 
really  do  feel  ho[)eful  of  bracing  exercise  and 
wholesome  fatigue.  You  know  that  Mr. 
Crisparkle  allows  such  things  their  full 
weight  ill  the  preservation  of  his  own  sound 
mind  in  hi.s  own  sound  body,  and  that  his 
just  spirit  is  not  likely  to  maintain  one 
set  of  natural  laws  for  himself  and  another 
for  me.  He  yielded  to  my  view  of  the 
matter,  when  convinced  that  I  was  hon¬ 
estly  in  earnest,  and  so,  with  his  full  con¬ 
sent,  I  start  to-morrow  morning.  Early 
enough  to  be  not  only  out  of  the  streets,  but 
out  of  hearing  of  the  bells,  when  the  good 
people  go  to  church.” 

Helena  thinks  it  over,  and  thinks  well  oi 
it.  Mr.  Crisparkle  doing  so,  she  would  do 
so  ;  but  she  does  originally,  out  of  her  own 
mind,  think  well  of  it,  as  a  healthy  project, 
denoting  a  sincere  endeavor,  and  an  active 
attempt,  at  self-correction.  She  is  inclined 
to  pity  him,  poor  fellow,  for  going  away  sol¬ 
itary  on  the  great  Christmas  festival ;  but 
she  feels  it  much  more  to  the  purpose  to 
encomage  him.  And  she  does  encourage  him. 
He  will  write  to  her  ? 

He  will  write  to  her  every  alternate  day, 
and  tell  her  all  his  adventures. 

Does  he  send  clothes  on,  in  advance  of 
him  ? 

“  My  dear  Helena,  no.  Travel  like  a  pil¬ 
grim,  with  wallet  and  staff.  My  wallet  — 
or  my  knapsack  —  is  packed,  and  ready  for 
strap])ing  on ;  and  here  is  my  staff!  ”  ' 

He  hands  it  to  her ;  she  makes  the  same 
remark  as  Mr.  Crisparkle,  that  it  is  very 
heavy ;  and  gives  it  back  to  him,  asking 
what  woofl  it  is  ?  Iron-wood. 

LTp  to  this  point  he  has  been  extremely 
cheerful.  Perhaps  the  having  to  carry  his 
case  with  her,  and  therefore  to  present  it  in 
its  brightest  aspect,  has  roused  his  spirits. 
Perhaps  the  having  done  so  with  success  is 
followed  by  a  revulsion.  As  the  day  closes 
in,  and  the  city  lights  begin  to  spring  up 
before  them,  he  grows  depressed. 

“  I  wish  1  were  not  going  to  this  dinner, 
Helena.” 

“  Dear  Neville,  is  it  worth  while  to  care 
much  almut  it  ?  Think  how  soon  it  will  Imj 
over.” 

“  How  soon  it  will  be  over,”  he  re|)eats, 
gloomily.  “  Y'es.  But  I  don’t  like  it.” 

Tliere  may  be  a  moment’s  awkwardness, 
she  cheeringly  represents  to  him,  but  it  can 
only  last  a  moment.  He  is  (juite  sure  ot 
himself. 

“  I  wish  I  felt  as  sure  of  everything  else 
as  1  feel  of  myself,”  he  answers  her. 

“  How  strangely  you  speak,  dear !  What 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Helena,  I  don’t  know.  I  only  know 
that  I  <lon’t  like  it.  What  a  strange  dead 
weight  there  is  in  the  air  1  ” 

She  calls  his  attention  to  those  copi)erous 
clouds  beyond  the  river,  and  says  that  the 
I  wind  is  rising.  He  scarcely  sjMjaks  again, 
until  he  takes  leave  of  her,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Nuns’  House.  She  does  not  immediately 
enter  when  they  have  parted,  but  remains 
looking  after  him  along  the  street.  Twice 
he  passes  the  Gate  House,  reluctant  to  enter. 


At  length,  the  cathedral  clock  chiming  one 
quarter,  with  a  rapid  turn  he  hurries  in. 

And  so  lit  goes  up  the  jiostcrn  stair. 

Edwin  Drood  passes  a  solitary  day. 
Something  of  deeper  moment  than  he  had 
thought  has  gone  out  of  his  life ;  and  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  chamber  he  wept  for  it 
last  night.  Though  tlie  image  of  Miss  Land¬ 
less  still  hovers  in  the  background  of  his 
mind,  the  pretty  little  affectionate  creature, 
so  much  firmer  and  wiser  than  he  had  su{>- 
posed,  occupies  its  stronghold.  It  is  with 
some  misgiving  of  his  own  unwortliiness 
that  he  thinks  of  her,  and  of  what  they 
might  have  been  to  one  another,  if  he  had 
been  more  in  earnest  some  time  ago ;  if  he 
had  set  a  higher  value  on  her ;  if,  instead  of 
accepting  his  fortune  in  life  as  an  inheri¬ 
tance  of  course,  he  had  studied  the  right 
way  to  its  appreciation  and  enhancement. 
And  still,  for  all  this,  and  though  there  is  a 
sharp  heartache  in  all  this,  the  vanity  and 
caprice  of  youth  sustain  that  handsome  fig¬ 
ure  of  Miss  Landless  in  the  background  of 
his  mind. 

That  was  a  cimious  look  of  Rosa’s  when 
they  parted  at  the  gate.  Did  it  mean  that 
she  saw  below  the  surface  of  his  thoughts, 
and  down  into  their  twilight  depths  ?  Scarce¬ 
ly  that,  for  it  was  a  look  of  astonished  and 
keen  inejuiry.  He  decides  that  he  cannot 
understand  it,  though  it  was  remarkably  ex¬ 
pressive. 

As  he  only  waits  for  Mr.  Grewgious  now, 
and  will  depart  immediately  after  having 
seen  him,  he  takes  a  sauntering  leave  of  the 
ancient  city  and  its  neighlxjrhood.  He  re¬ 
calls  the  time  when  Rosa  and  he  walked 
here  or  there,  mere  children,  full  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  being  engaged.  Poor  children  !  he 
thinks,  with  a  i)itying  sadness. 

Finding  that  his  watch  has  stopped,  he 
turns  into  the  jeweller’s  shop,  to  have  it 
wound  and  set.  'llie  jeweller  is  knowing 
on  the  subject  of  a  bracelet,  which  he  begs 
leave  to  submit,  in  a  general  and  quite  aim¬ 
less  way.  It  would  suit  (he  considers)  a 
young  bride  to  perfection ;  esjjecially  if  of  a 
rather  diminutive  style  of  beauty.  Finding 
the  bracelet  but  coldly  looked  at,  the  jewel¬ 
ler  invites  attention  to  a  tray  of  rings  for 
gentleiqen ;  here  is  a  style  of  ring  now,  he 
remarks  ;  a  very  chaste  signet ;  which  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  much  given  to  purchasing,  when 
changing  their  condition.  A  ring  of  a  verv- 
responsible  appearance.  AVith  the  ilatc  ot 
their  wedding-day  engraved  inside,  several 
gentlemen  have  preferred  it  to  any  other 
kind  of  memento. 

'Hie  rings  are  as  coldly  viewed  as  the 
bracelet.  Edwin  tells  the  tempter  that  he 
wears  no  jewelry  but  his  watch  and  chain, 
which  were  his  father’s,  and  his  shirt- 
pin. 

“  That  I  was  aware  of,”  is  the  jeweller’s 
rej)ly,  “  for  Mr.  Jasi)er  dropjted  in  tor  a 
watch-glass  the  other  day,  and,  in  fact,  1 
showed  these  articles  to  him,  remarking  that 
if  he  should  wish  to  make  a  ])resent  to  a 
gentleman  relative,  on  any  i>articular  occa¬ 
sion —  But  he  said  with  a  smile  that  he 
had  an  inventory  in  his  mind  of  all  the 
jewelry  his  gentleman  relative  ever  won* ; 
namely,  his  watch  and  chain  and  his  shirt- 
pin.”  Still  (the  jeweller  considers)  that 
might  not  ai)ply  to  all  times,  though  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time.  “  Twenty  minutes 
past  two,  Mr.  Drood,  I  set  your  watch  at. 
Let  me  recommend  you  not  to  let  it  run 
down,  sir.” 

Edwin  takes  his  watch,  jmts  it  on,  and 
goes  out,  thinking,  “  Dear  old  Jack  I  If  I 
were  to  make  an  extra  crease  in  my  neck¬ 
cloth,  he  would  think  it  worth  noticing  !  ” 

He  strolls  about  and  about,  to  pass  the 
time  until  the  dinner  hour.  It  somehow 
ha|>pens  that  Cloisterham  seems  reproachl’ul 
to  him  to-day  ;  has  fault  to  find  with  him, 
as  if  he  had  not  used  it  well ;  but  is  far  more 
pensive  with  him  than  angry.  His  wonted 


carelessness  is  replaced  by  a  wistful  looking 
at,  and  dwelling  upon,  all  the  old  landmarks. 
He  will  soon  l)e  far  away,  and  may  never 
see  them  again,  he  thinks.  Poor  youth  ! 
Poor  youth  ! 

As  dusk  draws  on,  he  paces  the  Monks’ 
Vineyard.  He  has  walked  to  and  fro,  full 
half  an  hour  by  the  cathedral  chimes,  and 
it  has  closed  in  dark,  before  he  becomes 
quite  aware  of  a  woman  crouching  on  the 
j  ground  near  a  wicket  gate  in  a  comer. 
'Fhe  gate  commands  a  cross  by-path,  little 
used  in  the  gloaming;  and  the  figure  must 
have  been  there  all  the  time,  though  he  has 
but  gradually  and  lately  made  it  out. 

He  strikes  into  that  path,  and  walks  up 
to  the  wicket.  By  the  light  of  a  lamp  near 
it,  he  sees  that  the  woman  is  of  a  haggard 
appearance,  an«l  that  her  weazen  chin  is 
resting  on  her  hands,  and  that  her  eyes  are 
staring  —  with  an  unwinking,  blind  sort  of 
steadtastness  —  before  her. 

Always  kindly,  but  moved  to  be  unusuallv 
kind  this  evening,  and  having  bestowed 
kind  words  on  most  of  the  chUdren  and 
aged  peo{)le  he  has  met,  he  at  once  bends 
down,  and  speaks  to  this  woman. 

“  ^Vre  you  ill  ?  ” 

“  No,  deary,”  she  answers,  without  look¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  with  no  departure  from  her 
strange  blind  stare. 

“  Ave  you  blind  ?  ” 

“  No,  dearv'.” 

“  Are  you  lost,  homeless,  faint  ?  What 
is  the  matter,  that  you  stay  here  in  the  cold 
so  long,  without  moving  ?  ” 

By  slow  and  stiff  efforts,  she  appears  to 
contract  her  vision  until  it  can  rest  upon 
him ;  and  then  a  curious  film  passes  over 
her,  and  she  begins  to  shake. 

He  straitens  himseff,  recoils  a  step,  and 
looks  down  at  her  in  a  dread  am;izement ; 
for  he  seems  to  know  her. 

“Gootl  Heaven!”  he  thinks,  next  mo¬ 
ment.  “  Like  Jack  that  night  !  ” 

As  he  looks  down  at  her,  she  looks  up  at 
him  and  whimpers,  “  My  lungs  is  weakly  ; 
my  lungs  is  dreffle  bad.  Poor  me,  jjoor  me, 
my  t'ouglJ’Is  rattling  dry  !  ”  And  coughs  in 
confirmation  horribly. 

“  AV’here  do  you  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Come  from  London,  deary.”  (Her 
cough  still  rending  her.) 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  ” 

“  Back  to  London,  deary.  I  came  here, 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  and  I 
ain’t  found  it.  Look  ’ee,  deary  ;  give  me 
three  and  sixj)ence,  and  don’t  you  be  afeard 
for  me.  I  ’ll  get  back  to  London  then,  and 
trouble  no  one.  I ’m  in  a  business.  .Vh,  me  ! 
It’s  slack,  it’s  slack,  and  times  is  very  bad  ! 
—  but  I  can  make  a  shift  to  live  by  it.” 

“  Do  you  eat  opium  ?  ” 

“  Smokes  it,”  sin*  replies  with  difficulty, 
still  racked  by  her  cough.  “  Give  me  three 
and  sixi)ence,  and  I  ’ll  lay  it  out  well,  and 
get  back.  If  you  don’t  give  me  three  and 
sixpence,  don’t  give  me  a  brass  farden. 
And  if  you  do  give  me  three  and  sixjience, 
deary,  I  ’ll  tell  you  something.” 

He  counts  the  money  from  his  pocket, 
and  puts  it  in  her  hand.  She  in-tantly 
clutches  it  tight,  and  rises  to  her  feet  with  a 
croaking  laugh  of  satisfaction. 

“  Bless  ye  !  Ilarkec,  dear  genl’mu. 
What’s  your  Chris’en  name  ?  ” 

“  Edwin.” 

“  Edwin,  Edwin,  Edwin,”  she  repeats, 
trailing  oft’  into  a  drowsy  repetition  of  the 
word,  and  then  asks  suddenly,  “  Is  the  short 
of  that  name,  Eddy  ’?  ” 

“It  is  sometimes  called  so,”  he  replies, 
with  the  color  starting  to  his  face. 

“  Don’t  sweethearts  call  it  so  ?  ”  she  asks, 
pondering. 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  ” 

“  Have  n’t  you  a  sweetheart,  upon  your 
soul  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

She  is  moving  away  with  another  “  Bless 
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i  Tho  mere  meehanisni  of  his  throat  is  a  little  I  left  some  time  a^o;  iit  least  I  know  he  left, 


ye,  and  thank  ’ee  deary  !  ”  when  he  adds, 

“  You  were  to  tell  me  sometliing ;  you  may 
as  well  do  so.” 

“  So  I  was,  so  1  was.  Well,  then.  Whis- 
j)er.  You  be  thankful  that  your  name  ain’t 
Xed.” 

lie  looks  at  her,  tjuite  steadily,  as  he 
asks.  •*  V*’hy  ?  ” 

lieeause  it ’s  a  bad  name  to  have  just  i 
now.” 

“How  a  bad  name ?  ” 

A  threatened  name.  A  dangerous 
name.” 

Tlie  proverb  says  that  tluvatened  men  I 
live  long,”  he  tells  her,  lightly. 

“  TVien  Ned  —  so  threatened  is  he,  where-  | 
ever  he  may  Ite  while  I  .am  a  talking  to  you, 
deary  —  should  live  to  all  eternity  !  ”  re¬ 
plies  the  woman. 

She  has  leaned  forward,  to  say  it  in  his 
ear,  with  her  forefinger  shaking  before  his 
eyes,  and  now  huddles  herself  together,  and 
with  another  “  Bless  ye,  and  thank  ’ee  !  ” 
goes  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Travellers’ 
Lodging  House. 

Tins  is  not  an  inspiriting  close  to  a  dull 
day.  Alone,  in  a  sequestered  place,  sur¬ 
rounded  bv  vestiges  of  old  time  and  decay, 
it  rather  has  a  tendency  to  call  a  shudder 
into  being.  He  makes  for  the  better  lighted 
streets,  and  resolves  as  he  walks  on  to  say 
nothing  of  this  to-night,  but  to  mention  it  to 
Jack  (who  alone  calls  him  Ned),  as  an  otld 
coincidence,  to-morrow ;  of  course  only  as  a 
coincidence,  and  not  as  anything  better 
worth  remembering. 

Still,  it  holds  to  him,  as  many  things 
much  better  worth  remembering  never  did. 
He  has  another  mile  or  so  to  linger  out 
befoi-e  the  dinner-hour ;  and,  when  he  walks 
over  the  bridge  and  by  the  river,  the 
woman’s  words  are  in  the  rising  wind,  in  j 
the  angry  sky,  in  the  troubled  water,  in  the  I 
flickering  lights.  There  is  some  solemn  j 
echo  of  them,  even  in  the  cathedral  chime,  j 
which  strikes  a  sudden  surprise  to  his  heart  | 
as  he  turns  in  under  the  archway  of  the 
Gate  House. 

And  so  he.  goes  up  the  postern  stair. 

John  Jasper  passes  a  more  agreeable  and 
cheerful  day  than  either  of  his  guests. 
Having  no  music-lessons  to  give  in  the 
holiday  season,  his  time  is  his  own,  but  for 
the  cathedral  services.  He  is  early  among 
the  shopkeepers,  ordering  little  table  lux¬ 
uries  that  his  nephew  likes.  His  nephew 
will  not  be  with  him  long,  he  tells  his  pro¬ 
vision-dealers,  and  so  must  be  jK-tted  and 
made  much  of.  While  out  on  his  hospitable 
prejrarations,  he  looks  in  on  Mr.  Sapsea, 
and  mentions  that  dear  Ned,  and  that  in¬ 
flammable  young  spark  of  Mr.  C'risparkle’s, 
are  to  dine  at  the  Gate  House  to  day,  and 
make  up  their  difference.  Mr,  Saj)sea  is  by 
no  means  friendly  towards  the  inflammable 
young  spark.  He  says  that  his  complexion 
is  “  Un-English,”  And  when  Mr.  Sapsea 
has  once  declared  anything  to  be  Un-Eng¬ 
lish,  he  considers  that  thing  everlastingly 
sunk  in  the  botU  mless  pit. 

John  .Jasper  is  truly  sorry  to  hear  Mr. 
Sapsea  sjreak  thus,  fijr  he  knows  right  well 
that  Mr.  Sapsea  never  sireaks  without  a 
meaning,  and  that  he  has  a  subtle  trick 
of  being  right.  Mr.  Sapsea  (by  a  very  re¬ 
markable  coincidence)  is  of  exactly  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  .Jasper  is  in  beautiful  voice  this  day. 
Jn  the  ])athetic  supplication  to  have  his 
heart  inclined  to  keep  this  law,  he  quite 
astonishes  his  fellows  by  his  melodious 
jx)wer.  He  has  never  sung  difficult  music 
with  such  skill  and  harmony  as  in  this  day’s 
Anthem.  His  nervous  temiH'rament  is  oc¬ 
casionally  prcjne  to  take  difficult  music  a 
little  too  quickly ;  to-«lay,  his  time  is  per¬ 
fect. 

These  results  are  j)robably  attained 
through  a  grand  composure  of  the  spirits. 


i  tender,  for  he  wears,  both  with  his  siuging- 
I  roln?  and  with  his  ordinary  dress,  a  large 
i  blaek  scarf  of  strong  close-woven  silk,  slung 
I  loosely  round  his  neck.  But  his  comjmsure 
j  is  so  noticeable,  that  Mr.  C'risparkle  speaks 
of  it  as  they  come  out  from  Vespers. 

“  I  must  thank  you,  .JasjK'r,  for  the  plea.s- 
ure  with  which  I  have  heard  you  to-day. 
Beautiful  1  Delightful !  You  could  not 
have  so  outdone  yourself,  I  hope,  without 
beiug  wonderfully  well.” 

“  I  am  wonderfully  well.” 

“  Nothing  unequal.”  says  the  Minor 
Canon,  with  a  smooth  motion  of  his  hand  : 
“  nothing  unsteady,  nothing  forced,  nothing 
avoided ;  all  thoroughly  done  in  a  masterly 
manner,  with  perfect  self-command.” 

Thank  you.  I  hope  so,  if  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say.” 

“  One  wtndd  think,  .Jasia-r,  you  had  Ix'en 
trying  a  new  medicine  tor  that  occasiomd 
iudis[M)sition  of  yours.” 

“  No,  really  ?  That ’s  well  observed ;  for 
I  have.” 

“  Then  stick  to  it,  my  good  fellow,”  says 
Mr.  Crisparkle,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  friendly  encouragement,  “  stick  to 
it.” 

“  I  will.” 

“  I  congratulate  you,”  ISlr.  Crisjiarkle 
pursues,  as  they  come  out  of  the  cathedral, 
“  on  all  accounts.” 

“  Thank  you  again.  I  will  walk  round 
to  the  Corner  with  you,  if  you  don’t  object ; 

I  I  have  j)lenty  of  time  before  my  company 
I  come ;  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you, 
which  I  think  you  will  not  be  displeased  to 
hear.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  AVell.  We  were  speaking,  the  other 
evening,  of  my  black  humors.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle’s  face  falls,  and  he  shakes 
his  head  dej)loringly. 

“  I  said,  you  know,  that  I  should  make 
you  an  antidote  to  those  black  humors ; 
and  you  said  you  hoiHjd  I  would  consign 
them  to  the  flames.”^ 

“  And  I  still  hope  so,  .Jasper.” 

“  With  the  best  reason  in  the  world !  I 
mean  to  burn  this  year’s  Diary  at  the  year’s 
end.” 

“  Because  you  —  ?  ”  Mr.  Crisparkle 
brightens  greatly  as  he  thus  begins. 

“  You  anticipate  me.  Because  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  out  of  sorts,  gloomy,  bilious, 
bi-ain-oppressed,  whatever  it  may  be.  You 
said  I  had  been  exaggerative.  So  1  have.” 

Mr.  Crisparkle’s  brightened  face  brightens 
still  more. 

“  I  could  n’t  sec  it  then,  because  I  was 
out  of  sorts ;  but  1  am  in  a  healthier  state 
now,  and  I  acknowledge  it  with  genuine 
pleasure.  I  made  a  gn-at  deal  of  a  very 
little  ;  that ’s  the  fact.” 

“  It  does  me  good,”  cries  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
“  to  hear  you  say  it !  ” 

“  A  man  leading  a  monotonous  life,”  .Jas¬ 
per  proceeds,  “  and  getting  his  nerves,  or 
his  stomach,  out  of  order,  dwells  upon  an 
idea  until  it  loses  its  prop<.rtions.  That  was 
my  case  with  the  idea  in  <juestion.  So  I 
shall  burn  the  evidence  of  my  case,  when 
the  book  is  full,  and  liegin  tlie  next  volume 
with  a  clearer  vision.” 

“This  is  better,”  says  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
stopping  at  the  steps  of  his  own  door  to 
shake  hands,  “  than  I  could  have  hoped  I  ” 

“  Why,  naturally,”  returns  Jasper.  “  You 
had  but  little  reason  to  hope  that  I  should 
becoDje  more  like  yourself.  You  are  always 
training  yourself  to  be,  mind  and  body,  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  you  always  are,  and 
never  change ;  whereas,  I  am  a  muddy,  soli¬ 
tary,  moping  weed.  However,  I  have  got 
over  that  mope.  Shall  I  wait,  while  you 
ask  if  Mr.  Neville  has  left  for  my  place  ? 
If  not,  he  and  I  may  walk  round  together.” 

“  I  think,”  says  Mr.  Crisparkle,  opening 
the  entrance  door  with  his  key,  “  that  he 


i  and  1  think  he  has  not  cijinc  back.  But  1  ’ll 
inquire.  You  won’t  come  in  ?  ” 

“  My  company  wait,”  says  .Jasper,  with  a 
smile. 

'I'lie  Minor  Canon  disappears,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returns.  As  he  thought,  Mr. 
Neville  has  not  come  back ;  indeed,  as  he 
rememl)ers  now,  Mr.  Neville  said  he  would 
j)n)bably  go  straight  to  the  Gate  Iloiist*. 

“  Bad  manners  in  a  host !  ”  says  .Jasper. 
“  My  comj)any  will  be  there  Ixdbre  me ! 
AVhat  will  you  bet  that  I  don’t  find  my  lami- 
pany  embracing  V  ” 

“  I  will  l)et  —  or  I  would,  if  I  ever  did 
bet,”  returns  Mr.  Crisparkle  —  “  that  your 
company  will  have  a  gay  entertainer  this 
evening.” 

.Jasjier  nods,  and  laughs  Goo«l  Night ! 

I  He  retraces  his  steps  to  the  cathedral 
j  d')or,  and  turns  down  past  it  to  the  (iate 
I  House.  He  sings,  in  a  low  voice  and  with 
j  tlelicate  expression,  as  he  walks  along.  It 
I  still  seems  as  if  a  false  note  were  not  within 
his  |)ower  to-night,  and  as  if  nothing  could 
hurry  or  retard  him.  Arriving  thus,  under 
the  arched  entrance  of  his  dwelling,  he 
p.auses  for  an  instant  in  the  shelter  to  pull  off 
that  great  black  scarf,  and  hang  it  in  a  loo}) 
ujmn  'uis  arm.  For  that  brief  time,  his  face 
is  knitted  and  stern.  But  it  immediately 
;  clears,  as  he  resumes  his  singing,  and  his 
way. 

And  so  he  goes  up  the  postern  stair. 

'fhe  re<l  light  burns  steadily  all  the 
evening  in  the  light  house  on  the  mai'gin  of 
the  tide  of  busy  life.  Softened  semnds  and 
!  hum  of  traffic  pass  it  and  flow  on  irregu- 
i  larly  into  the  lonely  Precincts ;  but  very 
little  else  goes  by,  save  violent  mshes  of 
wind.  It  comes  on  to  blow  a  boisterous 
gale. 

The  Precincts  are  never  particularly  well 
lighted ;  but  the  strong  blasts  of  wind  blow¬ 
ing  out  many'  of  the  lamps  (in  some  in¬ 
stances  shattering  the  frames  too,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  glass  rattling  to  the  ground),  they 
are  unusually  dark  to-night.  The  darkness 
is  augmented  and  confused  by  flying  dust 
from  the  earth,  dry  twigs  from  the  trees, 
and  great  ragged  fragments  from  the  rooks’ 
ne.sts  up  in  the  tower.  The  trees  them¬ 
selves  so  toss  and  creak,  as  this  tangible 
part  of  the  darkness  madly  whirls  about, 
that  tliey  seem  in  i)eril  of  being  torn  cut  of 
the  earth ;  while  ever  and  again  a  crack, 
and  a  rushing  fall,  denote  that  some  large 
branch  has  yielded  to  the  storm. 

No  such  power  of  wind  has  blown  for 
many  a  winter  night.  Chimneys  topple  in 
the  streets,  and  people  hold  to  jwsts  and 
corners,  and  to  one  another,  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  feet.  Hie  violent  rushes 
abate  not,  but  increase  in  frequency  and 
fury  until  at  midnight,  when  the  streets  arc 
empty,  the  storm  goes  thundering  along 
them,  rattling  at  all  the  latches,  and  tearing 
at  all  the  shutters,  as  if  warning  the  people 
to  get  up  and  fly  with  it,  rather  than  have 
the  roofs  brought  down  uj)on  their  brains. 

Still,  the  red  light  bums  steadily.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  steady  but  the  red  light. 

All  through  the  night  the  wiiu,  blows, 
and  abates  not.  But  early  in  the  morning 
when  there  is  barely  enough  light  in  the 
east  to  dim  the  stars,  it  begins  to  lull. 
Frtnn  that  time,  with  occasional  wild 
charges,  like  a  wounded  monster  dying,  it 
drops  and  sinks ;  and  at  full  daylight  it  is 
dead. 

It  is  then  reen  that  the  hands  of  the 
cathedral  clock  are  torn  off ;  that  lead  from 
the  roof  has  bi'cn  stripped  away,  rolled  up, 
and  blown  into  the  Close ;  arid  that  some 
stones  have  bt'en  displaced  upon  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  great  tower.  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  though  it  be,  it  is  necessary  to  send  up 
workmen,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done.  These,  led  by  Durdles,  go 


aloft ;  while  Mr.  To|k-  and  a  crowd  of 
early  idlers  gather  down  in  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  shading  their  eyes  and  watchiter 
for  their  apiH*aranee  up  there. 

'n\is  cluster  is  suildenly  broken  and  jmt 
aside  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  .Jasper;  all  the 
gazing  eyes  an-  breught  down  to  the  earth 
by  his  loudly  imiuiring  of  Mr.  ('risparkle, 
at  an  open  window, — 

“  Where  is  my  nephew  V  ” 

“  He  has  not  been  here.  Is  he  not  with 
you?  ” 

“No.  He  went  down  to  the  river  last 
night,  with  Mr.  Neville,  to  look  at  the 
storm,  and  has  not  Imjcii  back.  Call  Mr. 
Neville !  ” 

“  He  left  this  morning,  early.” 

“  Ivcft  this  morning,  early  ?  Let  me  in, 
let  me  in  !  ” 

There  is  no  more  looking  up  at  the  tower, 
now.  All  the  assembled  eyes  .are  turned 
on  Mr.  .Jasper,  white,  halt-dressed,  panting, 
ami  clinging  to  the  rail  before  the  Minor 
Canon’s  house. 


GROTE,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

\EORGE  GROTE,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 

I  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  portrait  of  whom  is  printed  on 
page  448,  was  born  in  17t)4,  at  Clay,  Hill, 
ne.ar  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  Ids  father  being 
a  partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Prescott, 
Grote,  and  Co.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charter  House,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  en¬ 
tered  the  bank  as  a  clerk.  As  a  voung  ni.an, 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  James  Mill, 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  jihilosophical 
Radical  party,  studying  history,  contributing 
to  the  Westndnsler  Review,  and  writing  on 
the  jHjlitical  subjects  of  the  day.  It  was  at 
this  period  of  his  life  (1823)  that  tin*  idea 
seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  him  of  that 
work  with  which  his  name  will  be  ])rinci- 
jially  associated  in  the  future.  Struck  with 
the  antidemocratic  symj)athies  exhibited  in 
Mitfbrd’s  “  Hi.‘toiy  of  Greece,”  he  ap])licd 
himself  to  the  examination  of  the  facts  there 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  the  author’s 
doctrines,  and  so  his  own  democratic  his¬ 
tory  came  to  be  written.  But  between  con- 
cejition  and  execution  sonie  time  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  elapse,  the  e.xcited  political  leellng 
raised  by  the  first  Reform  Bill  careied  him 
along  with  it,  and  in  1832  we  find  him  jnit- 
ting  forth  a  ])amphlet  on  the  “  Essentials  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,”  and  in  1831  he  was 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  City 
of  London.  As  a  speaker,  he  continued  to 
advocate  the  same  advanced  opinions,  bring¬ 
ing  forward,  like  Mr.  Berkeley  in  later  times, 
an  annual  motion  in  favor  of  the  ballot;  but 
on  the  trium|>h  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
1841,  he  retired  from  active  political  lite, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur.-uits,  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  Greece  appearing 
five  years  afterwards,  and  the  work  being 
completed  in  1856.  Since  then  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  “  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of 
Socrates.”  During  the  cour.-e  of  his  great 
work,  he  left  ancient  Greece  for  a  time,  to 
re-enter  the  lists  of  modern  politics,  jnib- 
lishiiig,  in  1847,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Seven 
Li'tters  on  the  recent  Politics  of  Switzer¬ 
land.”  Mr.  Grote  mariied,  in  1820,  a  lady 
of  an  old  Kentish  family,  Miss  Harriet 
Lewin,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  “  The 
Life  of  Avy  Schefl'er,”  etc. 


.Joii.NsoN  defines  Mauiillii  as  “the  cor¬ 
rupt  np|)ell<ation  of  Mirgiiah  ti,  who  is  drawn 
by  piiinters  with  swollen  eyes  and  disordered 
l(K)ks.”  if  .Johnson  is  right  in  his  statement 
concerning  the  swulli*n  eyes  and  disordered 
looks  of  these  painters,  what  a  wlude  diction¬ 
ary  of  injustice  is  it  to  derive  a  disreputable 
adjective  from  a  lady’s  name,  merely  because 
her  painters  were  .apparently  insane,  or  per¬ 
haps  ])oets,  or  no  better  than  thev  shoultl 
be  ?  How  infinitely  more  reasonable  to  find 
in  such  deboshed-looking  ]>ainters  the  origin 
of  Pantill,  which  w.'is  to  be  the  scene  of 
Traupmann’s  compotind  murder  1  Also,  by 
a  process  of  derivation  well  known  to  pro¬ 
fessional  etymologists,  frem  that  sort  of  paint¬ 
ers  comes  roufje,  thence  raui/e  et  noir,  thence 
noir,  which  personified  becomes  the  Noir  who 
insanely  jmt  himself  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  French  variety  ofjustice  declares  he  was 
necessarily  homicided  by  Pieire  Napoleon. 
And  any  number  of  unpleasant  words  can 
easily  be  traced  to  the  aforesaid  p.ainters, 
deboshed  as  idbresaid.| 


July  9, 1870.] 
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WAITIN(J. 

TIIKRK  is  her  house.  From  the  try8tin;f 
stile 

It  measures  an  endless  half  of  a  mile  ; 
Where  I  stand,  like  the  sun  through  April 
showers, 

]  can  see  tlie  glow  of  her  ganleti  flowers. 

Whieh  of  them  all  is  like  my  love  V 
'I'lie  fairy-like  Ix'ud  of  the  tall  foxglove  ? 
The  bright  pink’s  blush  of  the  earth’s  best 
hlcKsl  ? 

Or  the  delicate  warmth  of  the  rose’s  budV 

She  is  not  like  the  pink :  not  like  the  rose : 
She  is  not  like  any  one  flower  that  grows; 
But  the  beauty  of  all  that  the  earth  can  bear 
Is  gathered  f<»r  her  alone  to  wear. 


A  CLKVEll  FOllOEHY. 


I. 

rpiIE  attention  whieh  has  of  late  been 
1  called  to  literary  forgeries  indiK-es  us 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  j)artieulars 
of  a  case  of  imjKjsture  which,  as  regards 
the  eminence  of  the  author  whose  work  was 
imitated,  the  skill  of  the  imitator,  the  in¬ 
ternal  character  of  the  ti)rged  document, 
the  success  of  the  fraud,  the  diflieulty  of 
discovery,  and  the  mystery  which  even 
now  hangs  over  the  transaction,  yields  in 
interest  to  no  recorded  event  of  the  kind. 
Moreover,  the  history  is  in  a  great  measure 
new  to  this  country.  The  forgery  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  Germany  eighty  years  ago,  and  it 
is  above  thirty  years  since  it  was  detected 
and  publicly  exjxtsed;  but  the  work  in 
(juestion,  which  is  very  jmpular  and  has  a 
barge  sale,  is  almost  universally  believed, 
here,  to  lie  the  genuine  j)roduction  of  the 
author  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  history  applies,  not  to  a  literary,  but 
to  a  musical  document,  which  passes  for  one 
of  the  greatest  w'orks  of  one  of’  the  greatest 
composers  of  modern  days.*  The  points  of 
interest  are,  however,  very  analogous  to 
those  arising  in  cases  of  literary  forgery. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  there 
resided,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  south 
of  Vienna,  a  large  landed  proprietor  named 
Count  Wallsegg.  At  that  time  Haydn, 
^lozart,  and  Beethoven  were  all  busy  in 
the  Austrian  capital ;  music  was  much  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  man  of  elevated  rank  to  bt‘  also  a  learned 
and  skilful  musician.  Count  Wallsegg 
aimed  at  obtaining  this  character;  be 
jiatronized  music  and  musicians  extensively, 
retained  a  band  of  his  own,  and  jtroduced 
f(jr  their  performance  creditable  music  from 
his  own  iiand.  In  17t)l  his  Countess  died, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  combining 
his  respect  for  her  with  the  gratifieation  of 
his  ruling  passion,  by  producing  a  new 
Requiem,  to  be  jterlbrmed  in  her  memory. 
It  was  a  pretentious  com]M)sition  for  voices 
and  instruments ;  the  score  iii  the  Count’s 
autograph  is  still  in  existence,  and  bears 
the  following  title  :  — 

IvlKtCIKM 
C«1MC08T0  DAI. 

CoXTt;  WALI.SK<iO. 

It  Avas  j)ut  in  rehearsal  and  studied  care¬ 
fully  ;  musicians  were  brought  from  Vienna 
to  augment  the  orchestra,  and  at  length,  in 
17!)2,  it  was  jiublicly  performed.  It  Avas 
one  of  the  finest  works  ever  heard  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  it  Avas  repeated  several 
times,' and  it  procured  the  Count  great 
fame. 

About  that  time  another  death  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  person  occurred  in  Vienna.  The  great 
Mozait,  Avhose  Avonderful  genius  and  talent 
as  a  com|K)ser  Avere  destined  to  place  him, 
for  all  future  time,  at  the  .summit  of  the 
musical  art,  departed  this  life,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  poAvers,  on  the  5th  December,  17!>1. 
His  latest  Avorks  had  procured  that  recog¬ 
nition  of  liis  merits  which  had  been  de¬ 
nied  to  him  in  his  early  years,  and  some 
months  after  his  death  great  interest  was 
excited  by  the  public  performance  of  what 
was  stated  to  be  his  last  composition,  de¬ 
scribed  as 

Missa  tko  Defl'sctis 
(Requiem) 

IN  Musik  (Jesetzt 

A’ON 

W.  A.  Mozaut. 

The  hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  the 
work  was  received  with  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  was  quickly  repeated  in 
Leijisic  and  in  other  places;  manuscript 

•  The  pariiculani  here  given  are  chiefly  taken  from  a 
work  publishe4  in  Leipeic,  in  1859,  “  If.  .4.  Moiart,  von 
Otto  Javn.” 


cojiies  were  bought  at  large  prices  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Eurojie ;  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  musicians  of  the  time  wrote  out  a 
transcript,  note  for  note,  with  his  own  hand, 
iiiseribiug  on  the  title-page,  in  letters  an 
inch  high,  the  Avords  Ojiux  .tummuni  viri 
.'luiiimi ! 

Now,  strange  to  say,  the  Reejuiem  “  com- 
jKjsto”  by  Count  Wallsegg,  and  the  Re- 
(piiem  *•  in  ^lusik  gesetzt  ”  by  W.  A. 
Slozart,  were  one  and  the  same  composi¬ 
tion.  And,  stranger  still,  tliis  Requiem 
was  not  composed  by  Count  Wallsegg,  tor 
he  was  ineajiable  of  conceiving  a  bar  of 
such  music  ;  nor  was  it  written  by  Mozart, 
for  it  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  he 
died  1  The  original  score  was  a  clever  for¬ 
gery  of  Mozart’s  handwriting,  executed 
after  his  death,  at  the  instance  of  his  widow, 
by  a  young  man  whose  name  would  never 
have  come  doAvn  to  posterity  hiid  it  not 
been  for  his  connection  with  this  transac¬ 
tion. 

'ITie  circumstances  under  Avhich  this 
double  imposture  came  about  were  as  fol¬ 
lows.  'Hie  musical  couqiositions  Avhich 
procured  the  Count  Wallsegg  so  much 
credit,  though  given  out  by  him  as  his  own, 
were  only  so  in  the  sense  that  a  lady’s  hair, 
under  the  jiresent  fashion  of  coiffure,  is  her 
own ;  namely,  because  he  Itouiiht  them.  It 
was  his  custom,  Avhen  he  wanted  to  produce 
a  song,  a  quartette,  or  a  symphony,  to  onler 
it  from  some  composer,  whom  he  paid 
liberally,  under  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  alloAved  to  take  the  credit  of  the  eom- 
(losition,  the  real  authorship  being  strictly 
concealed.  He  did  not  himself  appear  in 
these  transactions,  but  carried  them  on 
through  secret  agents,  so  that  the  authors 
themselves  often  (lid  not  know  what  became 
of  their  works.  The  Count  did  not  publish 
his  music;  he  apjiears  to  have  been  con¬ 
tent  Avith  the  fame  derived  from  its  jierfbrm- 
ance  under  his  direction  ;  and  though 
some  of  his  musicians  strongly  suspected 
that  the  style  Avas  above  his  capability,  it 
was  not  their  interest  to  exixise  him. 

When  the  idea  of  jierforming  a  Requiem 
for  his  Countess  (x;curred  to  him,  he  fi.xed 
on  Mozart  as  the  person  to  Avrite  it.  It  is 
said  he  had  already  had  .some  transactions 
Avith  this  conqioser,  but  Avhether  this  was 
so  or  not,  he  knew  well,  not  only  that  he 
was  an  able  musician,  but  also  that  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  Avere  such  as  Avould  incline  him 
to  fall  in  with  the  proiiosal.  Accordingly  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  Mozart  in  Vienna,  to 
ask  him  if  he  Avould  undertake  the  com¬ 
mission,  on  the  condition  of  secrecy,  and  if 
so,  what  remuneration  he  would  expect. 
He  assented,  naming  a  sum  which  the 
Count  willingly  paid  in  advance,  jiromising 
to  increase  it  con.siderably  when  the  score 
Avas  delivered  to  him. 

Mozart’s  attention  was  at  first  called  off 
by  other  pressing  engagements :  but  on  re¬ 
ceiving,  sometime  aflerAvards,  a  reminder 
from  the  Count,  he  set  to  the  work.  He 
Avas  then  falling  ill,  and  had  a  presentiment 
of  his  approaching  decease,  but  he  honor¬ 
ably  endeavored  to  jierfonn  his  engagement. 
He  commenced  the  coiu|K>sitiun,  Avhich  was 
taken  from  him  by  his  {ihvsicians,  and  again 
resumed ;  but  before  he  iiad  proceeded  far 
I  Avith  it,  he  Avas  called  “  to  that  place  Avhere 
[  only  his  harmony  eould  be  e.xcelled.” 

The  Avidow,  Avho  Avas  left  in  bad  circum¬ 
stances,  felt  greatly  perplexed  alxiut  the 
Requiem.  She  feared  that  if  the  person 
who  had  commissioned  it  came  to  know  it 
was  unfinished,  he  would  demand  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  money ;  and  she  therefore  began 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  evade  such  a  liability.  She  had  many 
friends  among  the  composers  of  Vienna,  and 
she  hit  ujxin  the  idea  of  asking  some  of 
them  to  complete  the  Avork,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  tlie  whole  might  be  passed  off  as 
her  husband’s;  a  measure  by  which  she 
might  not  only  retain  the  sum  already  re¬ 
ceived,  but  secure  that  Avhich  was  to  come. 
Several  musicians  were  applied  to  in  strict 
confidence,  and  at  last  a  suitable  person 
was  found  in  a  young  man  named  Franz 
Xavier  Siissmayer,  a  pupil  of  Mozart’s, 
who  had  been  much  with  him  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  He  was  a  clever 
musician,  and  Avrote  some  works  that  e.x- 
cited  attention  at  the  time ;  but  he  lived  a 
dissipated  life,  and  died  before  he  could  es¬ 
tablish  any  enduring  character  as  a  com¬ 
poser. 

Mozart  had  finished  only  one  movement 
of  the  Reipiiein  out  of  thirteen ;  he  had 
made  some  progress  with  several  others,  but 
the  last  four  or  five  he  had  not  even  begun. 
Siissmayer  undertook  to  finish  the  incom¬ 
plete  portions,  and  to  fill  up  those  wanting 
by  entirely  new  compositions  of  his  own. 

But  he  undertook  more  than  this.  The 
widow,  though  she  did  not  know  who  the 


person  was  for  whom  the  Reiiuiem  was  in¬ 
tended,  seems  to  have  had  a  shreAvd  notion 
that  some  trouble  might  be  caused  by  the 
work  not  being  in  thi;  handwriting  of  her 
husband,  Avhich  was  jieculiar  and  Avell 
known.  To  imitate  this  was  almost  as 
difficult  a  task  as  to  fill  up  the  wanting 
music ;  indeed,  many  jiersons  who  might 
have  attempted  the  latter  would  have  been 
incapable  of  the  former.  Siissmayer,  Iioaa-- 
ever,  undertook  Ixith  duties,  and  jK-rformed 
them  both  Avith  etjiial  skill  and  success.  He 
took  the  first  moA-ement  already  existin'^  in  , 
Mozart’s  hand,  and  having  completed  and 
composed  the  remainder,  he  copied  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  such  an  exact  imitation  of  Mozart’s 
Avriting,  that,  AA-hen  bound  uj)  AA  ith  the  real 
autograph,  no  difference  could  be  traced  be¬ 
tween  them. 

'The  score  thus  made  up  was  then  sent  to 
the  Count  Wallsegg,  Avho,  doubtless,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  writing,  suspected  nothing,  but 
recopied  the  whole,  ami  gave  it  out  for  his 
OAvn,  secure  in  the  belief  that  his  secret 
would  be  preserved  by  the  payment  of  his 
stipulated  and  handsome  honorarium. 

I3ut  in  this  lielief  he  had  reckoned  with- 
out'his  host,  or  rather  Avithout  his  hostess  ; 
for  the  cunning  AvidoAv,  before  parting  with 
Sussmayer’s  scor*',  bad  made  a  copy  for  her¬ 
self,  and  this  she  determined  to  use,  Avith 
very  little  scrujile,  for  her  oAvn  advantage. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  a  violin- 
maker,  so  skilful  in  his  trade,  that  he  could 
imitate  an  old  violin  to  jierfection.  One 
day  a  fiddler,  more  eminent  than  honest, 
brought  him  a  fine  Cremona,  and  said,  Avith 

a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  Mr. - I 

Avant  you  to  make  me  .an  exact  cojiy  of  this 
Amati.”  'Hie  maker,  aa-Iio  kncAv  to  avIioiii 
the  fiddle  belonged  and  guessed  the  object, 
promised  to  have  it  ready  in  tivo  months. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  the  player  came, 
paid  the  money  and  received  tin*  tAvo  vio¬ 
lins  ;  but  when  he  got  home,  and  examined 
them  closely,  he  found  they  Avere  hoth  coun¬ 
terfeits,  the  clever  imitator  having  ke{)t  the 
true  Amati  for  himself. 

So  Madame  .Mozart  Avas  not  content  AA’ith 
a  single  imposture ;  she  re.solved  not  only  to 
deceive  Count  Wallsegg,  but  to  deceive  the 
Avorld  also.  She  cared  nothing  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy,  but  deter¬ 
mined  at  once  to  perform  the  Requiem  under 
Mozart’s  name,  and  thus  it  became  known 
to  the  public,  as  alri-ady  described.  No 
doubt  the  Count  Avinced  Avhen  he  heard  of 
the  Vienna  performance,  but  he  Avas  not  in 
a  jiosition  to  complain,  and  though  he  re¬ 
monstrated  privately,  at  a  later  time,  he  did 
not  interfere  with  the  general  cireulation  of 
the  work.  In  1800  the  score  was  engraved 
for  publication  by  a  Leipsic  firm,  and  in 
consequence  of  some  reports  that  had 
reached  them  as  to  Siissmayer’s  connection 
with  the  Requiem,  they  applied  to  him  fin- 
explanation.  He  admitted,  in  ansAver,  that 
the  work  was  iiartly  his  oAvn  composition  ;  but 
though  the  firm  published  his  letter,  they 
discredited  his  claim,  believing  him  incapable 
of  coniiiosing  music  of  .so  high  a  character ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  described  the  work 
as  entirely  Mozart’s,  without  making  any 
further  allusion  to  Siissmayer. 

Five-and-tAventy  years  afterwards  the 
question  was  again  raised.  An  eminent 
critic  named  Gottfried  Weber  attacked  the 
Retpiiem  on  internal  grounds.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  to  prove  that  th(“  work  could  not  be 
Mozart’s,  as  it  .abounded  Avith  faults  Avhich 
it  was  impossible  such  a  Avriter  could  com¬ 
mit.  He  attributed  the  compxisition  mainly 
to  Siissmayer,  and  cited  the  published  letter 
from  this  young  man  as  corroborative  of  the 
judgment  he  had  formed  from  the  music 
itself.  W'eber’s  article  stirred  up  a  violent 
controversy,  AA-hieh  lasted  for  tivo  or  three 
years,  and  in  which  many  leading  musicians 
took  part ;  but  OAA-ing  to  the  silence  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Mozart,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  to 
the  reticence  of  her  friends  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  her,  this  left  the  question  only 
Avhere  it  Avas  before.  The  compiosition  had 
been  Avarmly  defended,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  still  adhered  to,  in  spite  of 
Weber’s  criticisms,  that  the  workAvas  really 
genuine. 

In  1839  the  true  state  of  the  matter  was 
discovered,  and  the  fraud  detected,  by  the 
production  of  the  original  manuscript  score, 
furni.-ihed  in  the  first  instance  to  Count 
Wallsegg.  He  had  fortunately  presen-ed 
it  secretly  in  his  library,  and  some  years 
after  his  death  it  was  discovered  and  iden¬ 
tified,  and  was  purchased  by  Count  Moritz 
ven  Dietrichsteiu,  for  the  Impierial  Library 
at  Vienna.  'The  gn-atest  interest  was  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  musical  world  by  the  acejuisition, 
and  ail  investigation  of  the  evidence  it  af¬ 
forded  as  to  the  authorship  was  at  once  set 
on  foot.  The  proceedings  on  this  inquiry 
form  one  of  the  strangest  portions  ol  the 


history ;  and  avc  extract  the  folloAiving  ac¬ 
count  of  them  from  an  official  narrative 
published  shortly  afterwards  by  the  kee|)er 
of  the  library. 

An  ins|N-ction  of  the  score  gave  at  once 
the  imjiression  to  every  one  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mozart’s  Avriting,  that  it  was 
entirely,  from  the  first  to  the  last  leaf,  AAi-it- 
ten  by  his  hand ;  from  which  it  folloAved 
that  he  had  reallv  finished  the  Avork  before 


his  death,  and  that  every  rejiort  circulated, 
either  in  print  or  by  tr.adition  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  must  be  an  error.  'Hiis  imjiression 
was  confirmed  by  various  other  considera¬ 
tions,  among  Avhich  the  elevated  character 
of  the  Avhole  of  the  music,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which,  after  all  the  attacks  of  Wefier, 
anil  the  testing  of  half  a  eentui-A',  it  had 
maintained,  were  imjiortant  elements. 

But  it  Avas  felt  that  great  caution  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  admitting  this  ojiinion. 
It  AA’as  true  that  manuscripts  often  had  been, 
and  still  from  time  to  time  AA-ere  di.'covered, 
which  had  been  considered  as  lost,  or  the 
existence  of  Avhich  had  never  lieen  sus- 
jiected :  but  still,  as  evidence  had  lieen  pro¬ 
duced,  at  a  former  time,  from  good  author¬ 
ity,  tending  to  throAv  doubt  on  Mozart’s  al¬ 
leged  conqiletion  of  the  Requiem,  it  was 
decided  that  the  ajipiarent  resemblance  of 
the  writing  ought  not  to  be  trusted ;  but 
that  as  a  duty  to  the  musical  world,  the 
manuscript  ought  to  undergo  the  most 
searching  examination  and  the  severest 
tests  that  it  AA-as  jHissible  to  ajijjly. 

'Fhe  fir>t  test  was  by  comparing  the  newly 
tiiund  score  with  the  original  unfinished  jxir- 
tions  of  the  same  Avork,  aa-IucIi  had  unde¬ 
niably  jiriK-eeded  trom  ^lozart’s  hand.  It 
must  be  exjilained  that  it  Avas  the  widoAv’s 
jiolicy.  in  furtherance  of  her  impiosture, 
carefully  to  keep  these  out  of  sight.  She 
Avould  have  bi  en  unscrupulous  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,  but  her  cujiidity  prevented  this, 
as  she  hojied  to  make  money  by  them. 
After  some  ineffectual  attemjits  to  diqiose  of 
them,  under  conditit,ns  of  secrecy,  to  a  pul>- 
lishcr  at  Frankfort,  she  sold  them  jiicce- 
meal,  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  render  difficult 
their  subsequent  discoA  erA'.  A  gixxl  provi¬ 
dence,  hoAvever,  foiled  her  intention,  as  they 
fortunately,  after  many  vicissitude.«,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  jiersons  Avho  jiereeived  their 
value,  and  jilaced  them  for  safety  in  the  Im- 
jierial  Library. 

'fhe  existence  of  the.siA  un(iuestion,ably 
genuine  documents  AA-as  not  inconsistent 
Avith  the  j)os>ibility  that  Jlozart,  treating 
them  as  mere  sketches,  might  have  subse¬ 
quently  made  a  fair  finished  cojiy ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  served  as  an  excellent 
test  fiir  the  comparison  of  4he  ncAA-ly  found 
manuscript,  inasmuch  as  the  Avhole  of  the 
contents  of  the  former  were  —  notes,  signs, 
and  words  —  literally  transcribed  into  the 
latter.  The  comparison  Avas  made  with 
great  care,  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
hanilAvriting  Avas  found  jx-rfect  in  nearly  all 
particulars. 

But  this  comparison  was  not  thought  suffi¬ 
cient.  and  a  Avider  investigation  was  set  on 
foot.  'Hie  authorities  procured  other  un¬ 
doubted  manuscrijits  by  Mozart,  upwards  ot' 
eighty  in  number,  of  all  jx-riods  of  his  life, 
including  some  of  his  latest,  corresponding 
to  the  date  of  the  Rei|uiem  :  and  armed  with 
these,  a  nuiulxjr  of  the  most  eminent  musi¬ 
cians,  and  of  those  best  acijiiainted  Avith  Mo¬ 
zart’s  writings,  were  invited  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  lor  the  jiurjiose  of  examining  the 
ncAv  score  and  of  pronouncing  a  judgment 
ujxm  it. 

Hie  committee  renewed,  with  the  more 
cojiioiis  materials,  the  careful  comjiarison 
jireviously  made ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  majoriry  declared  the  neAv  score  to  be 
jxisitively  in  ilozart’s  handwriting,  from  its 
e.xact  corresjKiudence  Avith  his  .acknowledged 
manuscripts  in  all  imjiortant  jiarts,  not  only 
in  the  notes  and  the  text,  but  also  in  the 
minor  signs,  such  as  the  figuring  added  to 
the  bass  jiai-t,  and  so  on.  A  comparison 
Avas  also  made  Avith  some  autographs  of 
Siissmayer’s,  and  these  Avere  so  essentially 
different  as  hardly  to  jiivsent  the  most 
distant  likeness,  many  of  the  signs  in  them 
being  of  a  totally  different  character. 


[Ctmclutled  next  week.] 


I  A  Ci:y.'<tai.  Palack  is  3l>out  tobt'  eruct- 
'  ed  in  Florence,  ujxin  the  drive  skirting  the 
!  citv  on  its  eastern  side.  The  building  is  to 
'  take  the  tbrai  of  a  Tivoli,  Avith  all  its  neees- 
i  sarv  accompaniments  of  crt/c  and  restaurant, 
1  ami  jileasure-grounds  with  merry-go-rounds 
for  the  juvenile  generations,  amt  jHijiular 
amusements  adapted  to  the  more  sojihisti- 
cated  tastes  of  their  elders.  Pojiular  edu¬ 
cation,  too,  is  to  be  provided  in  this  estab- 
i  lishment,  after  the  fashion  set  to  the  world 
I  by  the  London  CrA  Stal  Palai'e. 
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OUTWARD  BOUND. 

! 

(  '<OME,  L:»ura,  patience.  Time  and  sprin"  , 
Your  al)st*nt  Arthur  back  s^hall  brin",  ' 
Enriched  with  many  an  Indian  thinji, 

Once  more  to  woo  you  ; 

No  storm  can  shake  his  conshtiit  mind. 

Who,  ’ncath  the  “  Simla’s  ”  deck  reclined,  ■ 
Still  nn-ks  his  sleepless  brains  to  find  ' 

New  verses  to  you. 

Would  it  were  wind  and  wave  alone !  —  ' 

The  U'lTors  of  the  torrid  zone, 

The  iiidiserirainate  eyelone, 

A  man  mi;jfht  parry ; 

But  only  faith,  or  “  triple  brass,” 

Can  help  the  outwanl-l)ound  to  pass 
Safe  throush  that  eastward-faring  class 
Who  sail  to  marry. 

For  him  fond  mothers,  stout  and  fair,  ' 

Ascend  the  tortuous  eabin  stair 
Only  to  hold  around  his  chair  i 

Admiring  sessions; 

For  him  the  eyes  of  daughters  droop 
Across  the  plate  of  handed  soup. 

Suggesting  seats  upon  the  poop,  j 

And  soft  confessions,  ! 

Nor  are  these  all  his  pains,  nor  most. 
Romancing  captains  cease  to  boast. 

Loud  majors  leave  piquet,  to  roast  I 

The  youthful  griHin, 

All.  all  in  genial  colors  show 

His  fate,  —  “  remote,  unfriended,  slow,”  — 

I  Ii<  "  melancholy  ”  bungalow 
His  lonely  tiflin. 

In  vain.  Unmoved  at  last  as  first. 

In  bland  endurance  deeply  versed. 

Your  “  blameless  Arthur  ”  hears  rehearsed 
The  woes  that  wait  him  ; 

Naught  can  subdue  his  soul  secure  ; 

“  Arthur  will  come  again,”  be  sure. 

Though  matron  shrewd  and  maid  demure 
Move  worlds  to  mate  him. 

But,  Laura,  on  yoim  side,  forbear 
To  greet  with  too  impressed  an  air 
A  certain  youth  with  chestnut  hair,  — 

A  youth  unstable ; 

Albeit  none  more  skilled  can  guide 
'Flic  frail  outrigffcr  down  the  tide. 

Or,  trimmer-footed,  lighter  glide 

Through  “  Ouards’  ”  or  “  Mabel.” 

Be  warned  in  time.  Without  a  trace 
Of  accpiiescence  on  your  face. 

Hear,  in  the  waltz's  breathing  spai-e. 

Hi  s  airy  patter ; 

Avoid  the  confidential  nook ; 

If,  when  you  sing,  you  find  his  Icwk 
Grow  tender,  close  your  music-book. 

And  end  the  matter. 


MR.  RUSKIN  AND  MR.  MILL  ON  : 
WOMAN’S  RKHITS. 

^piIOSE  two  great  leaders  of  thought  in 
J_  their  respective  walks,  Mr,  .John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  have,  within  a  few  i 
days  of  each  other,  expressed  themselves  ' 
very  decidedly ‘on  the  question  of  Women’s  ! 
Rights  and  Duties.  Mr.  Mill,  writin;;  to  ! 
thank  Mdlle.  Daubi^  for  a  cojiy  of  her  book,  - 
entitled  “  La  Condition  morale  de  la  Femme  ! 
pauvre  au  lOtme  Siecle,”  says :  — 

“  I  wish  that  this  liook  could  be  read  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  by  all  men  and  all  women  of  the 
so-called  enlightened  classes.  1  lielievc  it  would 
cause  many  of  them  to  be  ashamed  of  their  cul¬ 
pable  inaction  in  the  jircscnce  of  such  frightful 
evils  and  such  monstrous  injustice.  Unfortu-  j 
nately,  France  is  far  from  possessing  that  bad 
pre  eminence  which  you  attribute  to  it  Social  ! 
reformers  are  always  prone  to  lielievc  that  other  j 
countries  arc  in  advance  of  their  own.  Uii  ’.ap-  ! 
jiily  the  difference  is  too  freijiiently  more  appar-  j 
ent  than  real.  You  bestow  in  many  passages  ; 
prai.ses  upon  England  to  which  it  hits  no  right  i 
upon  the  subject  in  question,  while  again  those  [ 
in  England  who  uphold  the  cause  of  women  fre-  1 
qucntly  insist  that  their  condition  is  much  better 
in  France.  Unhappily,  lioth  arc  mi.staken.  As  ' 
to  the  beginning  which  has  la-cn  made  herewith 
a  view  to  the  regulation  of  j>rostltiition,  and 
which  it  is  being  attempted  to  extend,  your 
liook  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  without  appeal. 
The  attempt  has  excited  here  a  very  serious  op¬ 
position.  An  Rssoi’iation  of  women,  some  of 
whom  ate  highly  distinguished,  has  lieen  formed 
to  excite  public  opinion  against  this  deplorahlc 
system.  They  are  well  seconded  by  men,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  not  only  will  the 
system  lie  not  pushed  further,  but  that"  what  has 
been  done  will  necessarily  be  undone.” 

Mr.  Ruskin,  at  the  close  of  a  recent  lec¬ 
ture  on  war,  arldressed  to  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Woolwich,  marie  the  following  re¬ 
marks  to  the  ladies  present  :  — 

“  You  may  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  have  sjio- 
ken  this  night  in  praise  of  war.  Yet  truly,  if  it 


might  be,  I,  for  one,  would  fain  join  the  cadence 
of  hammer-strokes  that  should  beat  swords  into 
ploughshares ;  and  that  this  cannot  be,  is  not 
the  fault  of  us  men.  It  is  your  fault.  Wholly 
yours.  Only  by  your  command,  or  by  your 
jxjrmission,  can  any  contest  take  place  antong 
us.  And  the  real,  final  reason  for  all  the  j)ov- 
erty,  misery,  and  rage  of  battle  throughout  Eu- 
ro^HS  is  sintply  that  you  women,  however  goorl 
atitl  religious,  however  self-sacrificing  for  those 
whom  you  love,  are  too  selfish  and  too  thought¬ 
less  to  take  pains  for  any  creature  out  of  your 
immediate  circles.  You  fancy  that  you  are  sor- 
rv  for  the  pain  of  others.  Now,  I  just  tell  you 
this ;  that  if  the  usual  course  of  war,  instead  of 
unroofing  peasants’  houses  and  ravaging  peas¬ 
ants’  fields,  merely  broke  china  upon  your  own 
drawing-room  tables,  no  war  in  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  would  last  a  week.  I  tell  you  more,  that, 
at  whatever  moment  yon  choose  to  put  a  period 
to  ^var,  you  could  do  it  with  less  trouble  than 
you  take  any  day  to  go  out  to  dinner.  You 
know,  or  at  least  you  might  know,  if  yon  would 
think,  that  every  battle  you  hear  of  has  made 
many  orphans  and  widows.  We  have  none  of 
us  heart  enough  truly  to  mourn  with  these ; 
but,  at  least,  we  might  put  on  the  outer  sym- 
1k)1s  of  mourning  with  them.  Let  but  every 
Christian  lady  who  has  conscience  toward  God 
vow  that  she  will  mourn,  at  least  outwardly, 
for  llis  killed  creatures.  Your  prayer  is  useless, 
and  your  church-going  mere  mockery  of  God,  if 
you  have  not  plain  obedience  in  you  to  your 
conscience.  Let  every  lady  in  the  happy  classes 
of  civilized  Europe  simply  vow  that,  while  any 
cruel  war  proceeds,  she  will  wear  black  —  a 
mute’s  black  —  with  no  jewel,  no  ornament,  no 
c.xeuse  for  an  invasion  in!0  prettiness  :  I  tell 
you  again,  no  war  would  last  a  week.” 


Thk  French  paj)ers  annouDOC  the  death 
of  .facko,  the  famous  parrot  of  the  War 
Office  in  Paris.  .lacko  was  first  brought 
into  the  office  in  1830  by  Marshal  Soult, 
and  he  remained  for  forty  years  at  his  post 
unaffected  by  revolutions  or  party  conflicts. 
Atter  a  time  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  indispensable  appanage  of  the  War  De- 
])artment,  and  when  there  was  a  Cabinet 
crisis  people  list'd  to  ask  who  was  to  get, 
not  the  War  Office  portfolio,  hut  the  War 
Office  parrot.  Though  he  served  under 
eighteen  different  Ministers,  ht*  always  re¬ 
mained  consistent  to  the  principles  which 
were  instilled  into  him  when  he  first  entered 
office.  Both  under  the  Republic  and  the 
Second  Empire  he  remained  a  stanch  Roy¬ 
alist,  and  thenf  were  few  members  of  his 
parti'  who  spoke  their  minds  .with  so  much 
frankness.  One  day  his  repeated  cries  of 
Vive  le  Roi !  ”  so  annoyed  .Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  when  he  was  War  Minister  that  he 
ordered  tlic  indiscreet  bird  to  be  turned  out. 
.Jacko  had  a  friend,  however,  in  the  porter, 
who  took  him  into  his  lodge  and  taught  him 
to  add  “  de  St.  Arnaud  ”  to  his  usual  erv. 
The  bird  was  then  put  back  into  his  room, 
and  as  the  Marshal  was  passing,  screamed 
out,  “  Vive  le  roi  de  St.  Arnaud !  ”  “A  la 
bonne  heure,”  said  the  Minister,  and  Jacko 
was  at  once  retaken  into  favor.  Of  late 
vears  the  clerks  tried  to  teach  him  “  Vive 
I’Einjiereur !  ”  but  he  never  could  bring  out 
the  entire  sentence  without  tremendous  ef¬ 
fort®.  He  got  on  very  well  as  far  as  “  Vive 
I’Enqie  —  ”  but  at  this  jioint  he  seemed  to 
choke,  his  feathers  stood  on  end,  and  his 
eyes  rolled  with  an  anxious  expression,  as 
if  he  felt  his  conscience  reproaching  him. 
At  last,  after  several  minutes’  intense  strug¬ 
gling,  he  would  jerk  out  the  last  syllable 
*■  — reur  ”  in  a  hoarse,  sepulchral  tone.  I  le 
died  immediately  alter  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  threi'  days  before  the  plebiscituni. 


FitKN'C'H  thieves  seem  jiossessed  of  a 
fertile  invention.  The  other  day,  says  a 
French  jiajicr,  a  lady  went  into  a  hafier- 
dasher’s  shop.  Rue  Richelieu,  and  bought  a 
pearl-gray  silk  drt's.  The  shopman  had 
noticed  a  tolerably  veil  dressed  man  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  after  the  arrival  of  the  lady 
and  seeming  to  watch  all  her  moveineiits. 

:  Stepping  up  to  the  cashier’s  desk,  the  lady 
;  drew  a  200  franc  note  from  her  jiiirse.  At  that 
!  moment  the  man  outside  rushed  into  the 
j  shop,  gave  the  ladv  a  liox  on  the  ear,  and 
1  tore  the  note  out  ot  her  hands.  “  I  had  for- 
I  bidden  you  to  buy  that  dress,”  cried  he,  “  but 
I  watched  you,  and  you  shall  not  have  it.” 
With  these  words  he  hastened  away,  the  la¬ 
dy  fainted,  and  the  persons  employed  in  the 
shop,  supposing  the  intruder  to  be  an  of- 
I  fended  husband,  made  no  remark  and  let  him 
j  go.  When  the  lady  recovered,  the  proprie- 
I  tor  of  the  establishment  expressed  his  regret 
I  at  this  violent  scene,  and  pitied  her  for  lie- 
j  ing  dependent  on  so  brutal  a  husband.  “  My 
I  husband  1  ”  cried  the  lady,  eagerly.  “  Sir, 
that  man  is  not  my  husband ;  I  do  not  know 
him,  and  have  never  seen  him.”  The  pre¬ 
tended  husband  was  a  daring  thief. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


LANES  WITHOUT  A  TURNING. 

WiiAT  scores  of  moralists  you  hear 
Kxaltine  Patience  as  a  virtue ;  — 

When  sad,  they  bid  you  be  of  cheer. 

No  earthly  troubles  long  can  hurt  you. 

Their  symp’athy  and  gooff  advice 
I  hope  you  never  think  of  spuming: 

They  've'told  voii,  mavbe,  once  or  twice 
Long  is  the  lane  without  a  turning. 

Suppose  your  journey  rather  brief, 

And  straight  the  line  that  leads  you  through  it: 
You  need  no  zig-zags  for  relief. 

The  path  is  plain  and  you  pursue  it. 

But  make  the  journey  Umq.,  you  see  — 

One  fact  you  cannot  help  discerning. 

Your  wav,  though  pleasant  it  may  be, 

Ixioks  longer  rar  without  a  turning. 

Still  on  and  on,  precisely  straight. 

Yon  find  monotony  is  leasing  — 

And  very  soon  begin  to  hate 
The  hedges  that  at  first  were  pleasing. 

Now  just  imagine  the  dismay 
That  fills  your  bosom  upon  learning 
You  can’t  escape  in  any  way  — 

You  ’re  in  a  lane  without  a  turning. 

Life's  path  seems  either  long  or  short; 

Some  like  the  trip,  some  wish  it  over:  — 

Though  very  few  of  any  sort 
Make  aU  the  journey  through  the  clover. 

And  when  in  love,  or  when  in  debt. 

Or  haply  with  ambition  burning. 

Long  seems  the  lane,  and  longer  yet. 

Because  it ’s  one  without  a  turning. 

Your  travels  lie  —  they  often  do  — 

Through  roads  beset  by  thorny  trials; 

The  Fates  have  drenched  you  through  and  through 
In  nil  the  wrath  of  all  their  vials. 

Ixing  seems  the  way  —  full  well  it  may; 

For  some  encouragement  you  ’re  yearning. 

Up  come  Job’s  comforters  to  say. 

This  lane 's  a  lane  without  a  turning. 

A  COMMON  epidemic  in  sea-side  lodging-houses. 
—  Phlebit(e)is. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith’s  anaorammatic 
criticism  on  Disraeli’s  Lothair,  0,  th’  liar. 


Why  should  the  Suez  Canal  improve  the  vis¬ 
ionary  powers  of  Africa?  Because  it  makes  it  an 
eye-land. 

The  “  sportive  seer  ”  of  a  daily  paper  said  this 
week,  “  We  do  not  aspire  to  the  glory  of foretelling 
recent  events.” 

A  TKAITOROC8  Woman  avows  the  bel'ef  that  if 
all  the  men  were  in  one  country  and  all  the  women 
in  another,  with  a  big  river  between  them,  lots  of 
poor  women  would  be  drowned.  The  probability 
IS  that  not  one  individual  of  either  sex  would  b‘e 
left  on  the  banks. 


Why  is  the  Princess  of  Wales  like  a  fashionable 
London  entertainment  ?  —  Because  she  is  a  Pop¬ 
ular  Consort! 

To  one  thing  constant  never.  —  The  man  who 
“  ran  of  with  an  idea,”  one  day  last  week,  is  n’t  at 
all  “  wedded  to  it"  how! 

To  any  one  who  can  say  “  Shoes  and  socks  shock 
Susan,”  with  rapidity  and  faultless  pronunciation 
four  times  running,  a  large  reward  will  be  paid. 

The  Poetical  Magazine  is  an  English  [leriodical  ' 
whose  contents  are  supplied  by  amateur  poets,  — 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  not  strong  enough  in 
the  wing  to  take  flight  through  more  ambitious 
magazine  literature.  In  the  last  number  of  this 
curious  publicatiou  are  two  verses  which  please 
us  not  a  little.  The  [loet  exclaims :  — 

“  Awake,  ye  troublous  souneU  !  Leave  my  mind  ! 

Thy  uiiexploded  music  gives  me  pain.” 

What  is  the  unexploded  music  of  sonnets?  Pub¬ 
lishers  say  sonnets  don’t  “gooff”  nowadays,  —  is 
that  what  the  gentleman  means? 


Premature  ui.ss  of  the  Hair,  which  is  so 
common  nowadays,  may  bo  entirely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  BurneU't  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used 
in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its 
decay,  and  to  promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled  ns  a 
dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

A  number  of  Moore's  Rural  New  York¬ 
er  (the  Great  National  Illustrated  Rural,  I.Uerarg, 
and  Family  Newspaper)  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
reader  of  ihe  Every  Saturoa  y  who  sends  address 
to  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

I.NTERESTiNo  TO  Ladiks.  —  “  The  ladies  of  mv 
family  have  had  the  privilege  of  using  a  Grover  & 
Baker  Sewing  Machine  for  more  than  thirteen 
years,  and  of  comparing  it  with  other  machines 
esteemed  by  many,  and  now  arc  able  to  express 
the  opinion  that  thev  believe  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  in  use.  Its  durability,  simplicity,  and 
ease  of  management,  combined'with  other  quali¬ 
ties,  render  it  pre-eminent  in  their  esteem.” 

JOHN  B.  CLEMSON,  1).  D., 
Clayniont,  Del. 

Beautify  the  Skin. —  Even  inherited  disease 
of  a  scrofulous  character  can  be  cured  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  and  regular  use  of  Stajford's  Iron  and  Sul¬ 
phur  Pmeders.  The  natural  magnetism  of  the  bodv, 
which  is  antagonistic  to  every  form  of  ulcerous 
afid  eruptive  disease,  is  reinforced  and  intensified 
by  the  action  of  the  iron,  and  the  whole  system 
revitalized  and  invigorated.  The  sulphur  liberates 
the  empoisoning  principle  from  the  circulation  in 
the  form  of  gas,  and  when  it  is  determined  to  the 
surface,  it  is  expelled  through  the  pores  instead  of 
the  skin  to  feed  inflammation.  The  cure  is  co'ln- 
plete  and  thorough. 

j  Sohl  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  $  1. 
3  Packages,  $2.00.  Mailed  free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

Hall  &  Ruckel,  218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


AN  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAIT 


OK 


CHARLES  DICKERS. 


Messrs.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO. 

PUBLISH  A  LITIlOOKAPinC  PORTRAIT  OF 

MR.  DICKENS. 


DRAWN  ON  STONN  BT  8.  BTTINGN,  JR  , 

Whose  illustrations  of  Dicxixs's  Novels  have  been  so 
uuivrrsally  popular.  It  it  handsomely  printed,  with  a 
tinted  ground,  on  heavy  white  paper,  aise  19x24  inches, 
luitable  for  framing.  Its  lifelike  character,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  lolJ,  combine  to  render  it 

The  ini>Ht  dcslnihle  I’urtrnit  of  Mr.  Dickens 
ever  offered  to  the  American  Public. 

It  has  been  approved  in  the  highest  terms,  both  as  a 
likeness  and  as  an  artistic  drawing. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS. 


•**  For  sale  by  all  Dealers.  Sent,  ixMt-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  ^blishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  718  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  Publications. 

READE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Put  Yoursell'  in  His  Place. 


BY  CHARLES  READE. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

1  Tol.  16mo.  Price,  S  1.00. 


This  latest  work  of  the  most  popular  of  living  Novelists, 
is  presented  to  the  public  in  uniform  style  with  the  Houat- 
hold  Edition  of  Hkadr’s  Novkls,  —  the  only  compact, 
tasteful,  and  uniform  Library  edition  ever  issued  in  this 
country,  and  the  only  one  now  published  with  the  author's 
sanction, 

ty  Ask  for  FIELDS,  OSGflOD,  At  CO.’S 
Household  Edition. 

The  popular  Hoi'hkroid  Edition  of  Mr.  Readi's  Nov¬ 
els  is  comprised  in  nine  Volumes  as  follows  ■  — 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone, 
and  other  Stories. 

Price  in  Cloth,  8 1.00  a  vol.  Half  Calf,  8  2.25. 


For  sale  by  alt  Booksellers.  Sent^  post-paid^  on  re^ 
eeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

FIKI.U8,  <>SOOOI>,  &  CO.,  BoHton. 

E.  P.  Dutton  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenta  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.'i  Publicatioos. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


I.  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Translated  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  William  Ccl- 
LKN  Bryant.  Vol.  2,  completing  the  Work.  Uniform 
with  Longfillow'h  Danti.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  S  5  OO.  The  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf, 
S  20.00. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer’s 
Iliad  has  been  received  witii  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  verdict  of  competent  critics  is  expressed  in  Uie 
Independent,  which  says  :  “  America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  produced  the  standard  English  translation  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the 
academy  and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  transla¬ 
tion,  is  qualift^  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  hut  as  a  poet ;  and  has  filled  bis  mind  with  the 
spirit,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody, 
of  the  greatest  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 

II.  The  English  Note*Books 

Of  Natbaninl  Hawtbornn.  2  vols.  Ifimo.  Uniform 
with  Hawtbormi’s  Woaxs.  1 4.00. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  entirely  new,  no  por¬ 
tion  of  them  having  ever  been  printed  before.  They  relate 
Hawthorne’s  experiences,  observations,  and  fancies  In 
England  and  Scotland  ;  they  contain  a  vtry  fhll  and  in. 
teresting  account  of  his  life  as  American  Consul  at  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  they  give  his  impressions  of  persons  prominent  in 
politics  and  literature,  whom  he  met  in  London  ;  and 
describe  with  admirable  clearness  and  precision  the  Eng¬ 
lish  University  towns.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
Hawthorne’s  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  unsurpassed 
charm  of  style.  _ 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookselleri.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
oeij^  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSOOOD,  dk  OO.,  Borton. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  RESIDING. 


PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  15. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Brood ! 

Dth.  3?art. 

By  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR. 

Ask  any  Newsman  for  it,  ami  if  he  cannot  snppiy  you 
tend  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  aildress  of 

PUNCHINELI.O  PUBLISHING  CO., 

P.  0.  Uox  2783.  83  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 

Canrassera  wantoi.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 

DICKENS  HAT! 

A  New  Style  of  Straw  Hat, 

THLS  DAY  ISTRODrCKD  BY 

COOK  &  ALDRICH. 

This  Hat  is  made  of  White  Mackinaw  Straw  ;  square 
crown,  flat  brim,  trimmed  with  black  broadcloth  band. 
This  hat  is  not  only  light  and  easy  to  the  head,  but  very 
genteel  in  appearance.  Price,  $  2  SO. 

COOK  Si  ALDRICH, 

14.1  St  147  AVaaliInKtun  Street,  Boatoii. 

If  any  Person  Doubts  the  Superi¬ 
ority  of 

DR.  IRISH’S 

OTTAWA  BEER 

OVER  ALL  OTHERS,  LET  HIJI  TEST  IT  AT 

10-4  TRE.nONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Our  references  arc  the  thousamls  of  our  best  citizens  who 
visit  us  daiiy. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  Disflguratiuns  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LKiD  POISON.  Prepared  only  by  l)r.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES,: 
AND  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Ilarmleas  Remedy  known  to 
Science  fur  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERKY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

- f -  THK  NOVKLTY  Jim 

PltlNTING  PKKSS  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  press 
aV-Mm  made,  with  which  to  DO 

YOLK  OWN  PRINT- 
0  nnd  is  second  to  none 

fo'  ^hc  use  of  Gi'iieral  Job 
Incomparably 
the  best  present  that  could  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  girl.  Prices 
of  PresMeH, 

AYO.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and 
»|M*ciraensoftypeand  printing,  to  IIEN'J.  O,  WOODS, 
Manufacturer,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  &  lA'UWlG  917  .Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Bureo  St., 
Chicago,  111.  “The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction.”  — 

J.  J.  Ifa/kcr,  Pensacola^  Fla.  “  K(|ual  to  any  other  press 
in  its  ability  to  do  good  work.”  —  .American  C/nion^  Macotty 
Oa.  “Has  supplied  that  long-felt  want, ~ a  simple, 
strong,  well-flnished,  and  low-priced  press.”  —  Ca^f- 
fOHSy  Olen  Jilleay  Fa.  “  It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to 
EnUrprisfy  McMinnv  'dley  Trnn.  i 

e^^b.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  I 


THE  TliAVELLElt’S  VADE-MECUM. 

Ready  Next  Week, 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY 

OF  TUB  I 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  I 

Abridgetl  from  MTebster's  Quarto,  illustrated  with  nearly  j 
TWO  HUNDRED  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  Wm.  O. 
Webster  and  Wm.  A.  Wheeler. 

This  compendious  and  comprehensive  little  volume  em¬ 
braces  a  carefnl  selection  of  more  than  18,000  of  the 
most  important  words  of  the  language.  The  introduction 
contains,  brides  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Tables  of 
Money,  Weight,  and  Measure,  Abbreviations,  Words, 
Phrases,  Proverbs,  fcc.,  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Rules  for  Spelling,  Ac., 
kc.  \  making  altogether  the  most  complete  and  useful 
pocket  companion  extant.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  three  different  styles.  Cloth, 
75  cts. ;  flexible,  85  cts. ;  tucks,  gilt  edges,  1.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

IVISON,  BL4KEM.4N,  TAYLOR  4  CO.,  Publishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

FINE  HARNESS, 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 

El^GDISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 

OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO.  LARGEST-BEST-CHEAPEST! 


Still  Further  Reductions 


JA.TIES  BOYD  &  SONS, 
27  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 
ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

HI^lSrO-FORTES ! 


LADIES’  LINEN  AND  COTTON  SUITS,  i 

LAWN  WALKING  AND  EVENING 

DKESSES,  I 

Elesantly  Tucked,  PnfTed,  anti  Elounced,  ! 
Ac., 

CHILDREN’S  LINEN,  LAWN,  AND 
PKJUE  SUITS, 

Trimmed  or  Braided, 

LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  UNDER¬ 
WEAR, 

WEDDING  TROUSSEAUX,  ' 

INFANTS’  WARDROBES,  ^ 

BATHING  SUITS,  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  ' 

LADIES’  PARIS  AND  DOMESTIC  MADE  - 
H.VTS  AND  BONNETS, 

FLOWERS,  FEATHERS,  Ac.  i 

Customers  ami  the  residents  of  the  neighboring  cities 
are  respectfully  invited  to  examine.  i 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

_ NEW  YORK. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Dry  and  Fancy  Ooods,  : 

Laces,  Ribbons,  Straw  Goods,  Flowers,  Hosiery,  Small  i 
Wares,  SHAWLS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO, 

3.1  Tremont  Street  Boston. 


I  ENTERPRISE,  INDUSTRY,  TACT, 

li  Liberality,  and  the  Bat  Talmt,  have  for  over 
Twenty  Years  been  freely  used  upon 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 

And  as  a  result,  it  is  now,  pie-eminently,  the  Lai^est, 
and  Cheapest  Illustrated  Rural,  Literary,  axd 
TAMiLY  Weekly  in  the  World.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
wHe-swake  People,  all  over  the  Continent*  take  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  Rural  for  its  superior  MUUy,  yalne.  lUustra- 
tionsy  Style,  4*c. 

THE  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  PBAISE  IT! 

For  example,  an  Excitange  says:  “Th*  Rceai.  i»  tkt 
mod  EUgaHtlii  Pri.tnl,  MIy  Edited,  Widely  CirenUted, 
and  Heartily  Welcomed  Paper,  at  a  whole,  whuk  new  finds 
it$  way  among  the  Pesiple.^'* 

Th*  Rckal  N*\r-YoBXKR  is  invaluable  to  ail  Farmers, 
llorticulturi.'.ts,  ke.  As  a  Literxrt  and  Familt  Paper  it 
,  is  superior,  —  while  its  epiteme  of  the  News,  and  Reports 
af  the  Markets,  Crops,  4-e  ,  are  full  and  reliable.  Every 
reader  of  the  Evert  Sattrdat  who  wants  another  flrst- 
'  class  paper  should  take  the  Rcral.  which  is  National  in 
Character  and  Objects,  and  has  a  Continental  Circulation. 

I  S;^  Vol.  XXII.  begins  July  2.  Try  it!  Only  91.50 
per  volomv  of  26  numbers,  or  9  3  per  year.  Less  to 
clubs.  Sub^fcrilte  Mow!  Address 

I  D.  D.  T.  MOOEE,  41  Park  Eow,  New  York. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  OF  ALL  MODERN 
STYLES  :  at  prices  to  suit  all.  Catalogues  sent  for 
10  cts.  J.  W.  ScHKaMEaBoas  k  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  SLy  AVw  Yorks 

THE  AnERICAN  BROILER. 


WESTERN  WORLD 


Butea.  Boll)  kj  all  N«»a  ' 

DmIm*.  Ualy  <  Casta.  | 

Remedy  Tor  Pimples. 

To  rII  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free)  on  I 
receipt  of  6*ceDt  st.-iin)>,  the  reci|>c  and  full  directions  for  \ 
preparing  and  using  a  Cienulne  Vegetable  Kalm  i 
that  will  immediately  remove  Piinple.n,  FrerkleR,  ] 
KlotclieSo  Tan,  lUackxvormR,  and  all  eruptions  | 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  tlie  same  clear  with  ' 
healthy  Glow.  « 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  providing  a  • 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  face.  I 


Perfection  in  Broilinf;  Meats! 


No  Housekeeper  will  be  without  one  of  llie  Broilers 


The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  ad-  j  when  once  seen  in  uae. 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World!  pressing r. vv. truer, chemist, ii3Broadway^. 

IrOSEFH  GILLOTT'S 


HAVE  RECEIVED 


74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0B8, 


The  United  State*,  London,  and  Paris. 


Celebrated 

STEEL  PEWS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  tbronghoat  the  world, 
■very  Packet  bean  the  Fao43imiIe  of  his  Signature. 


HARurACTtTsn’s  Warehoubi, 
n  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


‘446  Waab^Bton  St.,  Boaton. 

_ 11  East  14lli  St.,  New  York. 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


S  APOLIO,, 

'-^General  llouselioltl  Purposes,  - 
IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP  | 

fo*  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  stains  | 
from  marble  and  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  for  general  house-  I 
cleaning  purposes.  I 

,  -  (  211  Washington  Street,  New  York.  ' 

AVIiolesale,  {  3^ 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

‘100,000  In  Gold  Drawn  pvery  IT  llaya. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYI.OR  &  COa,  BankerM, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

W2\NTKn  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  HOME 
SlirTTLE  SEUTNCi  .MACHINEa  IVice, 

9  25.  It  makes  the  “  Lock  Stitch  ”  (alike  on  both  sides) 
and  is  the  only  licensed  under-fi^ed  Shuttle  Machine  sold 
for  less  than  #60.  Licensed  l)y  Wheeltr  A  Wilson,  Gro¬ 
ver  A  Baker,  and  Singer  6l  Co.  All  other  umler-fetMl 
Shuttle  Machines  sold  for  less  than  #60  are  infringements, 
and  the  seller  and  user  liable  to  prosecution.  Address 
JOHNSON,  CEAKK,  4k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa ,  Chicago,  III.,  or  S%  li«)nis,  Mo. 


PIMPLES. 


The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  mail  (ft’ee)  to  all  who 
wish  it  the  Rwipe  and  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using  a  simple  and  beautiful  Vegetable  Ralm  that  will 
immediately  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  I’imiilcs, 
Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of  the  Skin, 
leaving  the  same  soft,  clear,  smooth,  anil  beautiful. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing,  by 
very  simple  means,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a  Irald 
head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  aildressing 
THOMAS  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chemist, 

193  Broadway,  New  Y’ork. 
r.  O.  Box  5Ii*8. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
[g  Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
S  with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
W  point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
Jj  of  the  price,  viz.  from  9 10  to  9  25. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
W^loRue  and  Price  List  to 
Tokina  the  Oath. 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

‘ZVi  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

WANTED. —  AGENTS  to  sell  a  thoranirhly  /rood 
dotnatie  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com¬ 
petition.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  Agents  have  sold  3  doz  ,  netting  9  30  profit  per  day. 
One  sold  350  in  a  small  town,  another  1000  in  5  towns, 
another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of  outfit  9  3. 
No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references  given. 
Send  for  circular  to  102  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .Mass. 

LITTLEFIELD  &  DA.ME. 


curl  YOUR  HAIR: 


The  receipt,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  for  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Mailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

E.  THORNTON.  Hoboken.  New  Jersey. 

PSYCHOMANCY,  Faacinatinn,  or  Soul  Charm¬ 
ing,  400  pages.  Cloth.  Full  instructions  to  use  this 
|)0wer  over  men,  or  animals,  at  will,  how  to  mesmerize, 
become  trance  or  writing  meiliums.  Divination,  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  Alchemy,  Phitiwophy  of  Omens  and  Dreams,  Brigham 
Young's  Ilnrem,  Ouide  to  Marriage,  Ac.,  all  contained  in 
this  book,  100,000  sold,  can  be  ohtainisi  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress,  with  10  cts.  postage,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  Si  CO., 
4I_^ulh  8th  St.,  Philatlelphln.  I’n. 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nts  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  8SWINO  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  io  the  world.  StUeh  alike  *ii  4«l*  sides. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOITT  MONEY, 
for  further  particulars  address 
THE  WILSON  SETPINO  MACHINE  CO., 
Clevelaiid,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  St  SONS.  ! 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent.  I 

NO  POOR  WHISKEY,  j 

Disguised  by  aromatic  oils,  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  i 
DR.  WHEELER’S  SHERRY  WINE  BITTERS.  Roots 
and  Herbs  of  great  medicinal  virtue,  steeped  io  pure  old 
Sherry,  compose  these  Bitters,  —  the  that  are  made.  { 

Mr.  Doyle,  the  weil-known  clerk  at  the  j 

AIYIERICAIV  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  ' 

is  one  of  the  great  favorites  with  the  travelling  public.  ! 
His  well-known  face  at  the  office  is  only  an  intimation  of  \ 
the  thormigh  comfort  and  uniform  courtesy  which  meets  j 
the  guest  throughout.  ; 


bS Pile 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 

Sold  at  ail  drug  and  thoe  stores,  25  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAPANF.9E  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  8t ,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE.  It  is  licensed,  makes  the 
“  Ela.*tic  Lock  Stitch  ”  snd  is  warranted  for  5  years. 
Price,  915.  AH  other  machines  with  an  under-fee<l  sold 
for  915  or  less  sre  infringements.  Address  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE  CO  .  St.  I/>nis,  Mo ,  Chicago,  III., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  Itoston.  Mass 

THE  ~  — 

BRISTOL  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

This  is  a  first-clasts  shuttle  machine,  has  the  drop  feed, 
and  all  the  latest  improvements.  W’arranted  equal  to  any 
990  machine.  Agents  Wnntetl.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  BRISTOL,  73  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

“  A  MER.  SCHOOL  INST.,”  founded  18.3,5, 
-tX  fs  a  reliable  and  praetieal  Eeineational  Bureau 
To  sid  those  who  want  well- qualified  Teachers  ; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions ; 

To  giee  parents  information  of  good  Schools  ; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  excitange  School  Properties. 

Fiftskn  years  have  proved  it  efficient  in  securing  “  TH* 
aiuBT  Teach**  for  ths  ric.ht  pi.acs.” 

J.  W.  SCUERMERllORN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

14  Band  SU,  fifew  York. 


FOB  SALE  AT 

cpiilso:n^’s 

Furnace,  Range,  and  Stove  Warehouse, 

Nos.  99  Si  lOI  Blarkstone  Street,  Boston. 

Agents  wanted  (810  I>er  dav)by  the 
AMERICAN  KNirriNO  MACHINE  CO.,  BOS¬ 
TON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  _ 

|>  IFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  Siv 
J.  V  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  express 
C.O.D.  to  be  examined  l^fore  paiil  for.  Liberal  terms  to 
the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for  a  price  catalogue, 
address  GRE.VT  WESTliBN  GUN  WORKS, 
179  Smithfleld  Street,  PITTSBUllG,  PA. 

N.  B.  —  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for. 

Choirs  have  lon^  been  awaiting; 
its  Issue. 

THE  NEW  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

THE  SABBATH  GUEST. 

By  L.  0.  EMBBSOB  &  J.  H.  MOBET. 

An  Entirely  New  Collection  of  Anthems,  Opening  and 
Closing  Pieces,  Sentences,  Choruses,  Ac., 

N05V  READY. 

Price,  9 1  60.  9  15.00  per  dozen.  A  sample  copy  sent 
post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  dfc  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON,  &  CO.,  New  York. 

~NEW  BOOKS. 

“CARXETON”  — The  Seat  of  Empire. 

Illustrateit.  Excellent  Map.  91.50 

“  It  embodies  a  great  deal  of  honest  information, 
and  wdl  be  warmly  weleomeil  by  a  multitude  of 
people  contemplating  emigration.”  —  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser, 

”  He  went  to  Minnesota,  to  the  country  on  the  west 
side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  to  the  Red  River  coun¬ 
try.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  frontier  region 
in  the  Northwest,  and  gives  attractive  sketches 
of  life  and  occupation  in  that  (|uarter.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  which  relates  to  the  Winui|ieg 
country,  will  be  read  with  speeiat  inU  rest  at  the 
present  time.  We  need  not  urMltrtake  to  say 
how  well  Mr.  Coffin  writes  such  sketches."  — 
Worerster  Spy.  _ 

HARTE— The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

Ac.  « 1.50. 

“  Jlr.  Bret  Ilarte  has  alrea<1y  won  a  reputation  a* 
one  of  the  most  cwiginid  of  American  writers. 
The  charm  of  liis  sketclies  is  not  only  in  his 
style.  That  has  an  undeniable  grace  aial  ease, 
a  sub-flavor  cf  gentle  and  sixjntaneous  humor, 
hinting  at  possibilities  of  fun  rather  than  burst¬ 
ing  into  uproar,  and  an  adaptability  to  true  pa¬ 
thetic  feeling  ;  but  there  are  many  other  writers 
who  display  tlie  same  <|ualities  in  quite  as  high  a 
degree.  His  peculiar  merit  is  that  he  has  re¬ 
produced  familiar  forms  of  life  in  phases  wh'ch 
we  have  all  seen,  but  which  no  one  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  painted  ;  that  he  has  caught  the  gleam  of 
poetic  light  which  irradiates  at  moments  common 
ami  vulgar  scenes,  and  detected  elementa  of 
beauty  which  lurk  beneath  the  coarser  features 
of  American  life,  —  beauty  which  we  have  felt  a 
hundred  times,  but  never  learned  to  express  in 
words.’’ — eV.  ¥.  Tribune. 

For  sale  bv  ail  Rooks.  Hers.  Sent  post-paid  *n  re- 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  PuMishirs, 

FIKl>ns,  OSGOOn,  *  ro.,  Bo»ton._ 
A  WKKK  pAid  Aeent!4  in  a  new  basiness* 
Address  SACO  NOViaTY  00.*  Saco,  Me. 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHEJS 


EVERY  SATURDAY;  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


You  can  open  the  package  and 
examine  the  watch  before  payiiiK* 

We  icDd  Qeauine  Waltham  Watcbce  with  thli  priri- 
lege,  by  Kxpren,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  tte  bill 
to  collect  on  delivery,  ^lid  Silver  llunting  Watohei  at 
9 18  ;  Gold  Hunting  Watchei,  9  70.  Evtry  fVattk  war- 
raated  iy  spetiai  ctrtificatt.  Send  tor  our  dewrii)tivo 
price  lilt,  which  ezplaini  the  different  kindi,  and  gdvei 
weight  and  quality  of  the  caaei,  with  pricea  of  each. 
Write  for  it  ai  followi :  — 

Hesera.  HOWARD  A  CO.,  No.  786  Broadway,  N.  Y. : 
PleaM  send  me  your  Iliuitrated  Price  Liat  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  aa  per  advertiaement  in  Every  Saturday. 

SiuM  Naxi  aao  Anoauii  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
givei  all  the  information  you  deaire,  and  explaina  our 
plana  of  lending  Watcbea  by  Expteia  without  any  riak  to 
the  purchaaer. 


Send  for  our  complete  catalogue  of  Sckool-Booka  before 
•  duidiug  for  the  coming  year. 


Among  our  text-booka  are  the  following  :  — 
Losainit'a  Hiatorlra,  Complete  Series. 

Shaw’H  KnKllah  Literature.  Complete  Series. 
Mto«lilard’a  Mathematical  Series. 

Bulliuna’a  Grammars.  English,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
and  Claaaics 

BuIIIoiih’s  Latin  Lexicon. 

Keetel’s  Oral  French  Series*  (New.) 
Mattixun’s  Aatronomles. 

Burritt’s  GeoKraphy  and  Atlas  of  the  Henr- 
ens. 

Hooker’s  PhysloIoKies. 

Alden’s  Science  of  Government. 
YTayland’s  Intellectual  Philosophy.  Etc.,  etc. 


785  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway.) 


Brown  &  Bdigers, 


Send  for  Full  Catalogue. 

Any  of  our  Text-Books  sent  to  Teachers  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price.  Addresi, 

SHELDON  &  CO., 

19f8  dk  aOO  Broadway,  New  York. 


PROVIDENCE, 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


HOKACK  WATKKS,  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
willdiaiMiaeof  ONK  IirNDKED  PIANOS, 
oir.LGIiEON'S,  and  OKfiAN'S,  of  six  ilrat-clan 
makers,  iucludiiig  Chickering  A  Suns,  at.  Bitremely  Lor 
Prieee.  for  Caeb,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  86 
to  825  monthly  until  paid.  Instbi  .mknts  to  hiss. 

Tht*  Oldest,  £.ai'g<s8l,  and  JTIosI 
Pt’i'fpct  muiiiifactory  hi  thp 
UiiitPd  Slates. 


Having  access  to  the 

“Gorliarn  Mlg.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


40  DDD  >IKL0DK0N'S 

"  w  „j||  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 

United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  frc<'  of  rliargc,  on  receipt  of  list  ]irice. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  BuBhlo,  N.  Y., 
or  UEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 


.23  &o..w.y,  Ym. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Pronounced  by  Dealers  ami  Connoissenrs  throughout  the 
country  to  he  the  BEST  TIMEKEEPERS  now  oOiered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES’  OK  GENTLEMEN’S  USE. 

They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Indies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
timepiece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN.  , 

No  Movements  Betitiled  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,’’  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 


EDWARD  SEARS’ 

raving  Establishment, 

BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


GEORGE  GBOTE,  ESQ., 

Vice-President  of  the  London  University 


PBANG’S  Celebrated  Cbromos  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 
PRANG’S  Latest  PubUcatioust  Fluwbrs  of  Hope,  Fluwxbs  of  Mkmusv. 

PBANG’S  lUnstrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  I’KANG  dt  CO. 


Boston. 


NATIONAL  WATCH  0019PAN7, 

159  dt  161  Lake  Str,  Chicago; 


|T;1B  tELEIir..tTf;D  .;n!,D  ,  OMPOSITK  tr.WnKS-Be.n  InItJtlon  of  eoH  e.er  ' 
diK<>TereiI--[aelr,^nthanliDS»x!.— will  never  chenge  color— acoiimte  timekeru 
ere— Price  CASE  WaT('HF..S — Very  hondaonie — go.d 

timekeeper,— Price  $6- These  Wntchce  folly  werrented  nod  eent  C.O.n.  «iu>  Drivi 
le^geof  examlnetioo  by  delraying  Kxpre«  charcce-e  descriptive  Cetaloiue  or  ou- 
Wnuhoe  pent  free  to  any  nddrem— Locawoop,  Hogess  t  Co..  197  Brondway.  S.  T 


No.  1  Maldeu  Lane,  New  York. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


!<<10  Per  Dozen, 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


“  /  suy  quarrel  toWi  Mr.  Diekene'e  art  a  thoueaud  and  a  tkoueand  timee,  /  delight  and  iconder  at  kit  genius  ;  I  recog¬ 
nise  ta  it  —  I  epeak  toitk  awe  and  reverence  — a  commieeion  from  that  Divine  &nefeenet  whose  blessed  task  we  know 
it  wdl  one  day  be  to  wipe  every  tear  from  every  eye.  Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the  fiast  of  love  and  kindness 
whtek  this  gentle  and  generous  amd  charitable  eoul  has  contributed  to  the  hnppinese  of  the  toorld.  I  take  and  enjoy  my 
share,  and  say  a  BettadicUm  for  the  meal."  —  W.  M-  Tbackekat. 


Pronounced  far  superior  to  Croquet  by  eminent  judges; 
among  them  Gov.  Bdrxside,  Chas.  G.  Pickfking,  Esq.. 
Jianxi  C.  Bitler,  Esq.,  and  many  others.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  circular,  or  10  cts.  for  descriptive  book. 

D.  B.  BROOKS  Ac  BROTHER, 

an  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mancfactcrcrs  or 


AGENTS  YVANTED, 

For  XVO.TIFN  OF  NEIV  Y'ORK ; 

Or,  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  GREAT  CITY.  A  book  for 
sll  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  de¬ 
sire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a  moral 
stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of  society, 
— rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  had,—  and  agents 
can  get  hold  of  no  better  book  to  sell.  740  pages.  Price, 
83.26;  60  to  Agents.  Address  NEW  YORK  BOOK 
CO.,  14."l  Nassau  St.,  New  York. _ 


Authorized  American  Editions. 

“  By  s  spscisi  arrangement  made  with  me  and  my  English  Publishers  (partners  with  me  in  the  copyright  of  my 
works),  Messes.  Fiiuie,  Osgood,  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  b^me  the  only  anthorixed  representatives  in  America  of 
the  whole  series  of  my  books. 

“  CHARLES  DICKENS.” 

Under  this  arrangement  the  following  editions  have  been  published  i  — 

X.  THE  DIAJtfOND  EDITION.  A  model  of  elegance  and  compactness.  Its  beantiful  typography,  tinted 
paper,  striking  illustrations,  tasteful  binding,  and  low  price,  make  it  a  favorite  with  all  classes.  14  volumes.  8 1.60 
a  volume. 

II.  THE  CHARLES  DICKENS  EDITION.  A  very  popular  edition,  prodneed  with  great  care,  beauti¬ 
ful,  durable,  and  cheap.  Each  volume  has  on  its  title-page  a  fac-simile  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  autograph,  and  each  right- 
hand  page  has  a  head-line  prepared  by  Hr.  Dickens.  14  volumes.  8 1.60  a  volume. 

III.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION.  The  standard  edition  for  the  Library.  Carefiitlt 
printed  from  large,  clear  type,  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  English  artists,  elegantly  bound.  27  volumes.  8  2.00 
a  volume. 


CROQUET,  with  Pat.  Improved  Mallet. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES 


Thinking  it  due  your  labors  in  behalf  of  easim;  swman’k 
work,  I  herewith  state,  that  in  the  year  1854  1  puichased 
one  of  tlie  Wheeler  A  Wilson  Sewing  Machtnes,  bEtr^?  at 
that  day  most  fully  informed  of  their  excellenco  over  all 
others.  This  Machine  has  been  in  almost  uninterrupteil 
use  ever  since  (a  jieriod  of  nearly  fifteen  years),  ou  insiiy 
totally  different  materials,  such  as  my  own  boots,  my 
boy’s  cluthiog,  needle-books,  besiiles  the  usual  lieavy  and 
light  goods  worn  by  ladies  and  children.  It  lias  never 
been  repaired,  and  does  not  need  it  yet  I  have  often 
blessed  the  day' on  which  I  first  entered  your  fine  estsb- 
I'shment  as  a  purchaser 

Ma-s.  J.  W.  D.  PATTEN. 

ly.  a'llngton,  D.  C.  _ 

UinDAOnnnCC  (illustrated  Price  List  sent 
in  I U  If  UOuU  r bOs  (  free  00  appllMtion. 

T.  11.  .Me-ALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nasrau  8t.,  Hew  York, 

AynuerTV  grant  ciOAli  tip. 

nUffbL  I  It -  Samples,  60  cents. 

A.  GRANT.  Box  2438,  N.Y.P.  0. 


At  two  cents  per  cop  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texiin  Llebiit’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-five  poumls  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
trsvellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANZ,  Sole  AKcnt,  194  William  St..  N.  Y. 


GtJITARISTH,  send  fqr  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Guitar  Music.  Illustrate-I  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Tremont  Bt.,  Bosion. 


IN  PREPARATION. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 


pi  LU'ENE,  —  Only  25  cents.  Will  save  ten  times 
IW  its  cost,  for  it  mends  everything.  Try  it 


DICKENS’S  COMPLETE  WORKS 


CURED 


By  special  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Dickens  only  a  short  time  before  his  decease. 

This  edition  will  be  uniform  with  the  popular  Household  Editions  of  Rsadi,  Trackibit,  and  Oeorox  Euot. 

Each  volume  will  contain  16  full-page  illustrations  made  by  8.  Ettingx,  Jb.  for  the  Diamond  Edition.  The  edition 
will  be  comprised  in  14  volumes,  to  he  issued  at  the  rate  of  four  volumes  a  month.  Price  in  cloth,  81.60  a  volume. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Bend  10  centa  for  lUnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesaes  of  bad  caaes  before  and  aftrr  cur*. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  Bt,  New  York. 


BURNETTS  KALLI8T0K 


SOOTIIIXG 


after  shaving. 


Prioted  at  the  (Jaiversitj  PreMp  Caiubridgc,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  for  Fleldo,  Osgood,  k  Co. 


